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MDDT 
Dichloro-diphenyl!-trichloroethane 


Technical—Ground or Flake 
(89° Min. Setting Point) 


50% DDT Wettable Powder, Micro-Fine 
(Genitox * $50) 


50% DDT Dust Base, Micro-Fine 
(Genitox D50) 


Emulsifiable Oil Concentrates 
(Genitolt EM25 and EM30) 


Solvent Concentrates 
(Genito! $C30 and $C40) 


MBHC 


Benzene Hexachloride 
Technical Grade 
Dust Base (Finely Milled) 
Wettable Powder 
Dust Mixtures 


Oil Concentrates 


tTrade Mark, General Chemical Company 
*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Orr, 


For Insecticide Manufacturers * Compounders * Mixers 


From General Chemical Company's extensive producing facilities are flowing 
a wide range of DDT and BHC products for manufacturing and compounding 
insecticides. These basic chemicals for the insecticide industry are readily avail- 
able both as technical grade raw materials and in specialized formulations. 


Into their manufacture has gone extensive investigational work, and all the 
skill and experience gained by General Chemical in nearly 50 years as a leading 
producer of insecticides. 


Whatever your requirements—whether you are making a product for agricul- 
tural or household uses—you will find General Chemical Company can meet your 
needs. To be certain of your source of supply . . . contact General Chemical. 
Write or phone the nearest Sales and Technical Service Office below. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Makers of the Nation's Foremost Insecticides and Fungicides 


Sales and Technical Servesce Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston * Bridgeport 
Buftalo * Charlowe * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles 
Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) © Providence © San Francisco 
Seattle © St. Lours © Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin. General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal ¢ Toronto * Vancouver 
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Files the closure that’s just 
as tough, sift-proof and mois- 
ture-resistant as the plies of the 
high-grade, open-mouth BAG- 
PAK bag itself. 


Make a note to contact us to- 
day. Our engineer will gladly 
discuss with you your packag- 
ing machinery and multiwall 
paper bag requirements . . . show 
you the best methods of weigh- 
ing, closing and handling such 


bags. @ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


International Paper Products Div. 


International Paper Company 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, Camden, Ark., Baltimore, 
Syracuse, New Orleans. 
In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. and Ottawa, Ont. 
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Insecticide Manufacturers 


are cashing in on these 


POWCO BASIC MATERIALS 
—How About You? 


BHC 


(Benzene Hexachloride) Prepare for busi- 
ness with Powco Brand BHC, the new 
wonder insecticide for control of wide variety 
of agricultural pests. Powco Brand BHC is 
standardized by infra-red and shows promise on 
cotton insects, soil-infesting larvae and many 
hard-to-control insects. Marketed as dry dust 
concentrate or wettable powder concentrate. 
Our insecticide laboratories are at your dis- 
posal for solving any problems you have in- 
volving the use of BHC. Let us know how 
we can help you. 


DDT 


TECHNICAL GRADE DDT 
Minimum set point 89°C. 


JP25—Liquid, water miscible DDT spray 
Concentrate with 25% by weight of 
technical grade DDT plus solvent. 

JP50—Micron-sized DDT dust concen- 
trate with 50% by weight of technical 
grade DDT. 


JPSOW—DDT wettable powder concen- 
trate of extremely fine particle size with 
50% by weight of DDT technical. 


PYRETHRUM 


Powco Brand Pyrethrum comes in powder 
or extract form with assured quality for the 
desired results. This grand old standby insecti- 
cide is often your best bet for basic products. 
The powders are carefully ground to give you 
more particles per pound—greater speed with 
higher kill. The extracts retain the time- 
tested advantages of our cold extraction and 
assure the utmost stability and clarity. 


ROTENONE 


Yes, Powell has rotenone—all you want. 
It is ready for immediate shipment, chock 
full of the famous Powell quality that typifies 
every Powco Brand product. Standardized 
for your protection, this time-tested standby 
is still tops for both agricultural and home 
gardening use. Write today for information 
and prices. 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONC PARK AVENUE a NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 
CANADA: CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD., TORONTO - MONTREAL 
In Argentina—John Powell Y CIA, Condarco 1535, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Telephone 59, Paternal 0021. 
POWCO BRAND PRODUCTS: Antu - Pyrin R - Pyrin D-20 - JP No. 10 - JP No. 25 - JP No. 30 - JP No. 50 - 
JP No. SOW - Pyrethrum Powders and Extracts - Stimtox “A” - Rotenone Powders - Sabadilla - Aerosol 
Formulas - 2,4-D - BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) - HETP (Hexaethy] Tetraphosphate). 
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Chemical defoliation of cotton gives 
growers better control of harvest time. 
and enables them to use fast and effi- 
cient mechanical pickers at harvest. 
Photo shows a field of cotton com- 


pletely Sette, awaiting the pick- NOVEMBER 1947 
ing machine. 
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COLORFUL LABELLING FOR 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE DUSTS 
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All are packaged in sturdy fibre drums with metal top 
and lever closure containing 125 lbs.—a size that trades 
up your sales to normal buyers of one or two 50 Ib. bags. = cm 
Attractive, easy to read labels carry directions for use. Siok: Ah a a So 


Carefully designed packages and informative labels are 
part of Westvaco’s program of providing a comprehen- 
sive line of high quality Agricultural Chemicals, Insec- 
ticides and Fumigants. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


405 LEXINGTON AVENUE « NEW YORK 17. N.Y. * MU 9-4920 
CHICAGO ILL. + DETROIT. MICH + CLEVELAND. OHIO + CINCINNATI. OHIO 


ST. LOUIS. MO.+* LOS ANGELES. CALIF.» NEWARK. CALIF 


*Devex D-50, Devex W-50, Trivex D-50 and Trivex W-50 are trademarks used and owned by Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. for the above insecticidal compositions 
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NEW TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
RENDER MANY STANDARD DUST AND 
SPRAY FORMULATIONS OBSOLETE 


Complete safety with an absolute guar- Completely safe agricultural dusts 
antee against toxic residues is a must in and sprays can now be formulated hav- 
dusts and sprays for many uses. ing a wider range of effectiveness than 

Its value in broader fields is unques- ever before and at sufficiently low cost 
tioned if it can be coupled with effective- to extend their use into some of the 
ness and reasonable costs. fields where economics rather than 


Recent technical safety is the basis 


progress in the study for choice. 


of formulations of Many formula- 


Piperonyl Cyclo- tions which were sat- 


nene and Piperonyl isfactory enough for 


Butoxide in combi- 1946 or 1947 are ob- 


nations with pyreth- solete for 1948 be- 


rum and rotenone cause of too high cost 


confirms and greatly extends previous or too limited effectiveness. Competi- 


work. tion will be tough. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


INSECTICIDE DIVISION: GO EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


General Offices: 180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York 

Branches: BOSTON + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA «+ ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES 
Plant and Laboratories: Bayonne, New Jersey 

Canadian Agents: Standard Chemical Co., 195 Fleet St., E., Toronto, Can. 
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Whether under actual use or subjected to the most rigid scientific tests, 
Baird & McGuire's CRESTALL FLUID comes through with flying colors. 


Known for its thoroughness, high quality and uniformity, this disinfec- 
tant fills a very important need of the veterinarian, the veterinary 
hospital or for general farm use. 


Available under private brand labels or in bulk quantities, 


veterinary supply houses are invited to write for prices, full 


Please Address Your Inquiries details and samples. 


To Our AGRICULTURAL DIVISION BAIRD & McGUIRE, Inc., Holbrook, Mass. 


Approved By The 
U. S. BUREAU 
OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 


For official disinfec- 
tion of cattle cars, 
trucks, boats or other 
premises harboring 
cattle or hivestock. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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FBrianile M3x is shipped direct from the mines and factory at Friant, 
California, in 100-lb. paper bags. Its many superior qualities make it 
economical to ship anywhere in the United States. ’ 
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CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL | RALS CO. 


dee PRODUCERS 
 FRIANT, CALIFORNIA 
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“Zerlate” is a new organic fungicide based 
on zine dimethyldithiocarbamate. It is 
highly effective against a number of fruit 
and vegetable diseases; and along the At- 
lantic Coast,*Zerlate”’ has proved especially 
effective for repelling Japanese beetle on 
peaches. 


“Zerlate’’does not easily wash or weather- 
off. Sticking and wetting agents usually are 
not needed. And it also is highly compatible 


with other dust and spray materials. 


The development of “Zerlate”’ is typical 
of Du Pont’s extensive work in providing 
more effective pest control materials. 

For new and better farm chemicals today 

..and in the years ahead ... look to 
Du Pont. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 


“ZERLATE” is a registered trade mark of FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT PEST CONTROL PRODUCTS 
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@ Successful spraying calls for teamwork — the 
right spray applied the right way. And the famous 
Hudson “Perfection”* is the compressed air sprayer 
that teams up perfectly with quality spraying materials. 
Here’s why : 

Extra-long pump develops the high pressure that drives 


sprays into the heart of plants, bushes, trees . .. assures 
full coverage and greater protection. 


Usable air pressure begins at the very top of the pump 
stroke—fewer and easier strokes develop full pressure. 
Large 6-inch opening assures easy filling, draining and 
cleaning . . . pump removes from sprayer in one unit 
... Simple, foolproof automatic shutoff. 


US ORR eRe Re 


Extra-rugged construction puts many years of extra 
life into a Hudson “Perfection.” 


Yes—for “perfection of application’ at lowest cost, insist 
on having Hudson “Perfection.” 


with copper 
or galvanized 


% 
¢ 
* tank. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


© i947 4 DW MFG. CO , 
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* REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 
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TESTED AND PROVED SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
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Orne carefully placed arrow can outscore a 
half dozen indifferent hits. 


And by carefully selecting the right carrier and 
diluent, high-scoring quality can be imparted 
to pesticidal dusts and powders. 


With quality of next season’s dust products 
your target, let’s consider how well Attaclay — 
our carrier and diluent—will do a complete job: 


“Will Attaclay interfere with the activity 
of the toxicant?” 


Attaclay’s broad range of chemical com- 
patibility is well-established. In many 
cases, it has a favorable effect on the 
toxicity of the finished product. 


9°? 


“Will Attaclay ease production steps? 


Not 


how mueh.es 


Through its large adsorptive capacity, 
Attaclay uniformly accepts unusually 
large amounts of difficult-to-handle tox- 
icants, without loss of flowability. It has 
inherent wetting action on hard-to-wet 
toxicants. Its freedom from caking 
and lumping insures trouble-free flow, 
especially through superfine grinding 
operations. 

“Will Attaclay impart required dusting 
characteristics ?” 

Attaclay imparts its own excellent free- 
flowing qualities to ease the application 
of finished dusts. Its lack of abrasiveness 
saves time, parts, money. It meets 
rigorous demands as regards dispersion, 
drift, coverage, tenacity. 


May we send you a generous sample of Attaclay 
—help prove how well it fits into your formulas ? 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 


Dept. P, 210 West Wash’ngton Square, Philadelphia 5 Penna. 
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BEN EN En EKA CHLORIDE 
D> 


technical grade 


uniform high gamma 
minimum odor 


high kill 


Now Available 


in carload lots or Lc 
to insecticide 
manufacturers 
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the big Veafitis in ati f 


he foundation of the insecticide business will always rest on the 
basic mixtures which do an efficient, though general job. But the 


cream—the gravy—comes from selling “*specialties*’— those form- ~ 


ulations which ingredient supplier and manufacturer devise 


Y cooperatively to do a specific job on a particular insect problem — ¥ 
Pr ws : or to overcome unique local conditions. , 

7 Aggressive local manufacturers all over the country have recog- SS 
a 4 ve nized this fact and proved it true. They haven‘t eliminated their : - 
; basic mixtures—they continue to rely upon them and MGK for te + 
: the unwavering high quality which make< those mixtures superior = “34 
and competitive in cost. 

But they also offer their customers special formulations, created ‘ 
by the combination of their understanding of unusual local needs 
4. 


and our research and experience. This policy has increased their 


insecticide profits, added to their reputation for service and greatly 


expanded their local market. Bee 


Now we offer this to you—highest quality basic ingredients AND eK 
cooperation in developing big-profit, specialty formulations. Wire 


or write MeLaughlin Gormley King Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Why pay for shipping a see When 

a ¢4, will do the job? Orbiscide 
| Rotenone Resins are 100% active 
and a little - will go a long way 


in the manufacture of agricultur- 


oo 


al sprays le» household insecti- 


a -G 


cides?) ig and specialty Rotenone 
Products. We supply the 100% 
active ingredients 7° and you 


buy “.@, the solvents and carri- 


wef ™ 


ers from local ill sources. 


Write Sy” wire 2B TAK OF phone ff 


for booklet > which describes 


Orbiscide Rotenone Resins. 


ORBIS 


J pRODUCTS 


INSECTICIDE SALES. DIVISON 


COSMETIC RAW MATERIAL PERFUME BASES QUINCE SEED 
WATER SOLUBLE GUMS ESSENTIAL ous OLEO RES! NS CORPORATION THYMOL 
FOOD COLORS FRUIT FLAVORS STEARIC ACID omatic 


215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 
FACTORY AND LasoRAT 4 


OaY: NEWARE, N. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA MEXICO, D.F BOSTON LOS ANGELES © MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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It will be a Good Year! 


You done run your business on the word of soothsayers and crystal-gazers and neither do we. But, based 
on observations below, the outlook for insecticides in 1948 seems most promising: 


7 Growers will need more insecticides to raise sorely needed crops, and the economy of increasing 
* yields by insect control is universally accepted. New methods of spray and dust application will also 


increase usage. 


2 Insecticides are better rated after laboratory and field experiences of 1946 and 1947. Reliable data on 
¢ the effectiveness of new toxicants are now available and much of the recent confusion has been clarified. 


3 Costs of basic insecticides will be on a lower level because, generally speaking, production equals or 
* exceeds demand. Be sure to get our prices before placing your orders for: 


PYRETHRUM 
Powder, in a wicle range of pyrethrins content 
Impregno, an impregnated pyrethrum dust base 


Pyrefume Super 20 in petroleum distillate, pine 
oil, alcohol or ethylene dichloride base or in 
emulsifiable form. 


Emulsifiable Pyrexcel 80, a versatile pyrethrum- 
synergist combination. 


ROTENONE 

Powdered Cube or Derris 4-5% Rotenone 
Soft Extract of Cube or Derris 25% Rotenone 
Liquid Extract of Cube 5% Rotenone 
Chemically Pure 

Emulsifiable 5% 


DDT 

25% or 30% Solution 

25% or 30% Emulsifiable 

25% or 30% Agricultural Emulsifiable 
50% Wettable or Dispersible Powders 
5% Impregnated Dust 


BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 


Dust and Wettable Powder 
Solutions 
Emulsions 


RED SQUILL FOR RATS 


Dethdiet Powder 
Rodine—Rural areas represent a large sales pc- 
tential for a safe, effective raticide. 


Write for “Insecticides by Penick’ just off the press. 
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E sometimes wonder if desire for a 
spectacular means of “saving” food 
must not be the motive behind cer- 
tain recommendations emanating 
from Washington, of late. Certainly, there are 
better methods to achieve the goal of increasing 
the world’s supply of food than some of the 
plans currently under way toward that end. 
The A. I. F. Association seems to have hit the 
nail squarely on the head when it goes on record 
as favoring greater production of foodstufts, 
rather than adopting a parsimonious philosophy 
toward the subject. In a telegram to President 
Truman in October, the Association stated that 
any “waste less” food program should be but- 
tressed by a “produce more” plan, brought about 
“through the extension and more efficient ap- 
plication methods of controlling pests which 
cause prodigious loss” of grains such as feed 
corn, domestic wheat, oats and barley. Domestic 
corn production in 1948 could be increased by 
4 minimum of 150 million bushels, the Associa- 
tion declares, and domestic wheat, oats and bar- 
ley production could be upped by 40 to 50 
million ‘bushels. And all this without acreage 
expansion, because chemicals necessary for this 
are now available, whereas during the war they 
could not be had in sufficient quantities. 


The telegram stated that conservation of corn 
and small grains should begin in the crop-making 
stage on the farm, and that this protection 
should be continued in storage. It is pointed 
out that meat production would be increased 
through better control of livestock pests, and 
that research and extension personnel of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and of state 
agricultural colleges would be most logical to 
“organize and direct a coordinated, cooperative 
program to this end.” 


Time is of the essence in developing a full 
pest control program for 1948, particularly in 
view of the big organizational job involved in 
coordinating the efforts of Federal Government 
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personnel, state agricultural colleges, growers 
and their organizations, and manufacturers and 
distributors of pesticides. Combined efforts, 
however, could go a long way toward achieving 
the increase in available foodstuffs for the 
world market. 


In view of this, it is gratifying to see the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture backing an “all out” 
plan of eliminating insect and rodent pests which 
destroy stored grain in large quantities, as re- 
ported on page 53. 


ECAUSE of increased attention to 
B fertilizers and liming materials in 

many sections of the country, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
recently established a new Division of Fertili- 
zers and Agricultural Lime in order to devote 
more attention to this important phase of food 
production. The new division is a special section 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering, and is headed by Dr. 
K. D. Jacob, long an authority in this field. 


The implications of this move are obvious. 
It is indicative of more and more expansion in 
the fertilizer field and of recognition on the part 
of the U. S. D. A. of the important significance 
of the wider use of chemical fertilizers in modern 
agricultural methods. Our guess is that as time 
goes on, even further divisions may have to be 
created to keep up with expansion. This implied 
government estimate of the expanded future 
of the fertilizer industry is gratifying. 


ITH the end of uncertainty regard- 
ing the status of 2,4-D manufac- 
turers under the Jones patents, the 
industry may now see an increase 

in the manufacture, sale and distribution of this 


weed killer. Since early in 1946 at which time 
litigation started between American Chemical 
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Paint Co., and Sherwin-Williams Co., the in- 
dustry for the most part has proceeded with 
caution in its development of the product, not 
knowing whether heavy penalties for infringe- 
ment might come at a later date. 


Now Sherwin-Williams Company reports a 
settlement out of court in which the govern- 
ment and the public are given a free license to 
make and use, but not to sell, compositions 
covered by the patents. Licenses will be granted 
upon request to any responsible party who de- 
sires to manufacture and sell 2,4-D. A royalty 
of 2 percent of the net selling price is named, 
with minimum and maximum figures set at $250 
and $10,000, respectively. Distributors, retailers 
and other resellers of 2,4-D need no license to 
sell the material purchased from licensed manu- 
facturers. 


Thus is removed speculation on what will 
happen to firms who have been manufacturing 
the material, and others who wish to begin. It 
is good to have the atmosphere cleared, but 
unfortunate that the litigation deadlock had 
slowed the general progress of 2,4-D for so long. 


/HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 

in a recent bulletin, estimates that 
insects destroy stored grains to the 

amount of $350,000,000 annually, 
and that rats and mice account for another 
$200,000,000 loss each year. The bulletin points 
out that although 100 percent control of these 
pests may not be practical, existing methods for 
prevention of losses of grain from insects and 
rodents are in use on farms to the extent of only 
§ percent of the storage capacity. Yet, farm 
buildings take care of 97 percent of all the 
corn, 60 percent of all the wheat, and 94 percent 
of all the oats stored in the U. S. 


The U.S.D.A. points out various methods of 
pest control in stored grains, and recommends 
the use of residual-type insecticides in empty bins 
as well as dusting, and fumigation. For control 
of rodents, red squill baits and Antu are men- 
tioned as being effective. It would appear that 
such measures for the preservation of grains 
would be both sensible and effective if taken 


seriously by growers in the grain belts. The next 
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job is to sell them on a wider use of the proved 
protective materials. 


hpewerenggy AMAGE from the careless use of 
| - weed killers may be far more serious 
ID) than the crop losses involved. Re- 
| cent reports of widespread injury to 
southern cotton acreage from drifting 2,4-D 
applied from the air include word of an appeal 
by Senator John L. McCellan of Arkansas to 
the Federal Trade Commission against unreg- 
ulated use of the chemical. He claims that severe 
losses have been experienced by Louisana, Texas 
and Arkansas cotton growers as the result of 
2,4-D applied to adjacent rice fields. 


That a rash of local and state legislation may 
develop following reports of such crop injury 
is quite apparent, just as almost happened in 
the case of bee losses from insecticides on the 
west coast. Not only is the usefulness of this 
valuable herbicide likely to be hamstrung by 
such laws, but it may be assigned unfairly a 
reputation as toc dangerous for ordinary use 
when in reality carelessness is the culprit. 


While a long-range effort is being made to 
solve this drift problem, we feel that the first 
steps to minmize further damage can begin im- 
mediately. Every package of 2,4-D formula- 
tion ready for dilution and application should 
carry a warning ticket on the container seal 
which cannot be missed by the user whether he 
be custem-sprayer, grower or somebody else. 
Then, the close word-of-mouth contact of the 
dealer, distributor, local formulator, experiment 
station, and co-op with the ultimate user can be 
enlisted to spread the word of warning. Every 
dealer can help,—help to prevent crop damage 
and loss of his profitable 2,4-D business,—by 
warning every buyer on every sale. The con- 
certed efforts of several thousand dealers can 
do more to prevent careless use and subsequent 
crop damage than all the laws in creation. If 
you are a dealer, read the manufacturers’ warn- 
ings on the label and pass them on by word of 
mouth to your customers. Used correctly, 2,4- 
D is a valuable adjunct of agriculture, but, like 
a sharp tool, its misuse may be dangerous and 
costly. 
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EW industries have to work 

under such a mass of laws and 

regulations as manufacturers of 
agricultural insecticides and fungi- 
cides. Few must have so wide a back- 
ground knowledge of their products 
before marketing them. 

And yet, while manufactures 
of insecticides and fungicides have 
sometimes resented all this, they have 
often voluntarily gone beyond the 
strict letter of legal requirements. 
Many have been voluntarily coloring 
any highly toxic white powdered 
products, so that no one could reason- 
ably mistake them for foodstuffs. 
Members of the AIFA have endorsed 
the MCA precautionary _ labeling 
program for hazardous compounds, 
and cooperated in gaining its accep- 
tance; only now are such regulations 
being written into the State and Fed- 
eral laws. /Altogether insecticide and 
fungicide manufacturers have done a 
great deal to protect the consumer, 
over and beyond the letter of the legal 
rules. 

It seems not so long ago that 
we had only a few staple and more 
or less simple products. Today we 
have a wide variety of new com- 
pounds and new formulations; there 
has been tremendous growth and 
change. Let us look at the contrast: 

Fifteen or 20 years ago a 
manufacturer employed a good chem- 
ist, and that was all he needed. If his 
product was a poison—and it invari- 
ably was—he labeled it so. If the 
State Experiment Station said it was 
effective for a particular purpose, he 
made such a claim on his label. The 
rest was up to the sales department. 

Today the basic producer still 
must have chemists, but he also needs 


*Address given at A.I.F. Annual meeting, 
Spring Lake, N.J., September 3, 1947. 
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esticide Labeling Problems 


Manufacturers face complex labeling pat- 
tern .. . difficulty in balancing between 


‘\ tell all ’/ 


attractive 


by 


Dr. C. L. Smith 


Agricultural Insecticide and Fungicide Ass'n. 
New York City 


plant _ pathologists, 
toxicologists and 


entomologists, 
agronomists and 
other specialists. Some of these will 
be on his full-time payroll; the others 
must at least be accessible. 

Today the Experiment Station 
still gives essential aid in new product 
development, but mainly as a field 
testing station where the all-important 
problems of variation in performance 
and relative effectiveness can be 
determined. The great bulk of the 
fundamental work before that point 
is now done by the manufacturer. 
And what makes the Experiment 
Stations help still invaluable—but 
after the product is developed—is an 
example of another great change in 
industry practice. I refer to the fact 
that standard practice now is to have 
a product tested in every area that 
has distinct climatic, weather and soil 
conditions. Many products have had 
to be tested in practically every local 
area where they are to be sold. 


requirements and presenting 


packages for high 


saleability. 


All these things indicate some 
of the social responsibility our indus- 
try has had to assume: for the safety 
of the user; for the product's effective- 
ness under all manner of conditions 
of use under which it is recommended 
—and for distributing and stocking 
the product close enough to the 
potential pest ‘outbreak, and in sufh- 
cient quantities. 

Most manufacturers do still 
more: they assume the responsibility 
for supplying enough information 
with the package to enable a local 
remixer to formulate and re-market. 
And with the host of new materials, 
still more attention is being given to 
this. More and more the remixer is 
becoming an important part of the 
distribution system. Since he usually 
does not have the equipment and staff 
to do his own formulating and label 
ing, the basic producer now furnishes 
the information needed. 

in an effort to make this talk 
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represent a cross-section of the indus- 
try on labeling procedures, I have 
talked with a number of companies. 
Let me trace a hypothetical product 
through a typical producing company, 
to show the efforts to insure proper 
label information on a new product: 


Progress Traced 

E start at the point where 

the chemical first shows 
promise for controlling some pest. 
The first label may require nothing 
more than a code number for screen- 
ing purposes. Experimenters are 
warned to handle the material with 
extreme caution. Test samples are 
distributed not only to the producer's 
technicians but also to toxicologists, 
for more information on the possible 
hazards in use. That is important 
just as early as possible; in fact the 
producer tries to have detailed toxi- 
cological information on the label be- 
fore his product is shipped at all to 
outside experimenters. 

Where these tests are not com- 
plete (and the chronic toxicity data 
requires a long time to complete) the 
experimental sample usually carries a 
general warning somewhat like this: 


“Caution! The chemical, physical 
and toxicological properties of this product 
have not been fully investigated and its 
handling or use may be hazardous. Exer- 
cise due care.” 

If the toxicologists have had 
experience with somewhat similar 
chemicals, the producer may draw 
upon that experience for additional 
warnings, in anticipating possible 
hazards. 

Then the production division 
decides on the manufacturing facili- 
ties, and the sales and.other divisions 
consult on the plans for merchandis- 
ing. This means a somewhat more 
elaborate label. It still may bear only 
a code number rather than a final 
tradename. It reads “For Experi- 
mental Use Only.” Since the product 
is now going to outside investigators, 
the label now identifies the product 
as to its nature—that is, “an insecti- 
cidal composition.” It bears an in- 
gredient statement to indicate the 
strength. And it bears as much pre- 
cautionary warning information as 
knowledge permits. 
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HIS brings us to the point 
Ge the product can safely be 
submitted to the Experiment Stations 
for testing. The Stations and field 
investigators are to determine the 
product’s effectiveness as a control 
agent. But in order to provide com- 
plete background for the final label, 
they also are urged to report as 
quickly as possible all hazards they 
encounter. This includes injury to 
plants, as well as any harmful effects 
on humans and warm-blooded animals. 

And don’t forget that during 
all this time, the sales and advertis- 
ing departments are beginning to 
press for information. They want to 
get started; they don’t like so much 
waiting. 

After all the experimental 
work is completed, the product is 
ready to be sold—either for limited 
use or on a fully commercial scale. In 
either case a complete label is now 
needed. Some company division, 
usually the production department, is 
assigned to accumulate all the neces- 
sary information for this. The data 
needed includes the generic name for 
the product, the chemical information 
for an acceptable ingredient state- 
ment, the proper precautionary state- 
ments drawn from toxicity studies 
and from field investigations, and the 
directions for use. 

Directions usually cover the 
pests to be controlled, the dilution 
and rate of application, the timing, 
and the possible harmful effects from 
using the new product under normal 
conditions. All this data usually 
funnels through the company’s own 
technical staff. Armed with it, the 
manufacturer now considers actual 
preparation and layout of a finished 
label. 

Let’s inject something here. 
Suppose that several concerns antici- 
pate marketing the same product, as 
with benzene hexachloride or chlor- 
dane. In that case, many of the label- 
ing problems can be solved more 
quickly by cooperative effort. Such 
cooperation worked out in the case 
of these chemicals, on such things as 
an acceptable name, ingredient state- 
ments and precautions. Claims and 
directions for use, of course, were left 
up to individual producers. But by 


working together and sharing infor- 
mation it was possible to label prop- 
erly and hence to get on the market 
with this new product much sooner. 

Returning to our individual 
producer, we are now at the stage 
where the legal department must be 
called in—because all matter required 
by law must be listed, and over the 
United States there are many laws. 

We now have to find agree- 
ment among the sales, legal and 
advertising departments. One is con- 
cerned about the amount of informa- 
tion necessary to protect the con- 
sumer. Others are anxious to put 
every conceivable precaution on the 
label. All must agree on the name, 
display and typography. Some will 
want to load up a small label with 
too many claims and too detailed 
directions, forgetting that when you 
reduce a big label to small size for a 
small package it must still be legible. 
Zealous enforcement officials may in- 
cline to make the labeling require- 
ments so complex that the package 
will not be attractive and will not sell. 
The producer must strike a balance 
somehow. 

Label experts agree that at this 
point, company management may well 
heed a few don'ts: 

Don’t ever assume with a new 
product that any label you are 
preparing is final. Developments 
will require constant change. 
Therefore don’t print too many 
labels until your product's use is 
well established. 

Don’t let sales enthusiasm 
exaggerate your claims. 

Don’t let the experimenter pro- 

pose too extravagant directions for 

use. They must be based on tests 
that are authentic and proven. 

Don’t neglect to allow for 
regional variations. 

Don’t forget that the relative 
display of the required informa- 
tion is just as important as the 
information itself. Most of us may 
never read the fine print in our 
insurance policies—but we want 
the user to read all that we put on 
our labels. 

Don’t forget that most pro- 
ducers have found it advisable to 

(Turn to Page 67) 
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INCE the discovery in Germany 
of the insecticide hexaethyl tet- 
raphosphate (now more prop- 
erly identified as tetraethyl phos- 
phates) and the advent of its manu- 
facture in the United States, a con- 
siderable amount of research and ex- 
perimental work has been done with 
the material. It is the purpose of this 
article to describe a method of using 
this product as an insecticide which 
has given satisfactory control of pests 
on greenhouse plants. Application 
procedure in this article will be re- 
ferred to as the “Vapo Diffusion 
Method.” This will serve to differen- 
tiate the method from the aerosol and 
mist methods of application. 

This method consists of dis- 
pensing the insecticide into a closed 
area through a venturi type nozzle 
with compressed air or equivalent act- 
ing as propellant. An ordinary glass 
jar beneath the nozzle with a feed 
tube serves as a holder for the in- 
secticide. All work referred to in the 
following discussion has been done 
with commercially formulated tetra- 


*Chief Research Entomologist, California 
Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
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ethyl phosphates. This is a vapotone 
formulation containing 9 per cent of 
tetraethyl phosphates plus other or- 
ganic phosphates and organic solvents 
and wetting agents. 

The use of material extended 
with organic solvents has given the 
most satisfactory results for this 
method of application. The exten- 
sion by the solvent appears to have 
desirable effects on the volume of 
vapor as well as its distribution and 


Pictured at the right are a num- 
ber of examples of “Vapo-Dif- 
usion” used in greenhouses. 


At the top correct placement 
of applicator is shown. Note how 
direct line of spray is away from 
close contact with plants. 


Next photo shows the same 
greenhouse being filled with 
vapor from the diffuser. 


Next to bottom photo illustrates 
ciffuser connected directly to 
cylinder of compressed gas for 
use in greenhouse. 


Lower photo shows home-made 
diffuser which is used success- 
fully. It uses compressed air as 
a propellent. 
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stability. Most satisfactory results 
have been obtained with fairly high 
pressures when diffusing the material 
by means of compressed air. Pressure 
of one hundred to one hundred fifty 
pounds is most desirable. Best results 
have been obtained with one nozzzle 
applications discharging from several 
locations in greenhouses too large to 
be treated from one stand. The dif- 
fuser or nozzle is placed on or near 
the ground or floor of the house 
so that vapors rise beneath plants 
or benches and gradually disperse 
throughout the atmosphere. 


Direct contact on plants by 
materials coming from the nozzzle 
should be avoided. For this reason 
the diffuser must be placed some dis- 
tance from plant or between rows, or 
under benches. Plants too near the 
discharge nozzle should be screened 
off with a canvas sheet to protect 
them. Although most of the material 
is dispersed as vapor, slide tests have 
shown droplets up to 20 feet from 
the nozzle. The amount of material 
used has been varied in different loca- 
tions, but a standard dosage has been 
adopted: one-fourth pint of form- 


Insecticide dispensed through venturi- 
type nozzle with compressed air or sim - 
ilar propellant... pressure of from 100 to 


150 pounds has proved most desirable 


ulated 9 percent tetraethyl phosphates 
to each one thousand square feet of 
floor area in a greenhouse. Roof 
height is not taken into consideration 
as this dosage is adequate for green- 
houses of average height. Green- 
houses up to forty to fifty feet in 
width and one hundred fifty feet in 
length can be treated from one stand 
of a diffuser. This stand should be 
in the center at one end. Houses 
longer than 150 feet should be treated 
from both ends. In addition, treat- 
ment in the center of a house is some- 
times necessary. Wind currents out- 
side of houses must be taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of the point 
for release of the vapor. 


At 100 to 150 pounds air 
pressure, the insecticide is diffused out 
of the apparatus at the rate of about 
one pint of material every five min- 
utes. In order to increase the amount 
of vapor aand effect a moze rapid sat- 
uration of the atmosphere, an equal 
amount of water may be used with 
the insecticide. This is not essential 
but in some cases has proved advan- 
tageous. Dilution of the material to 
a further extent is not advisable since 


Table 1 


RED SPIDER MITE CONTROL ON ROSES UNDER GLASS 


Live Spider per 
25 leaflets before 


Test No. treatment 
l 228 
2 177 


Live Spider per 


25 leaflets after Percent 
treatment Mortality 

3 98.7 

5 97.2 


Controls—No population reduction in untreated houses. 


excess moisture causes condensation 
on foliage and hazard to plants 
The use of air pressures as high as 
recommended is valuable not only for 
rapid difhusion and vaporization of 
the insecticide, but also as an aid in 
vapor dispersion. Higher pressures 


produce convection currents resulting 
in more rapid dispersal of vapors. 
Allowing compressed air to flow 
through the nozzle for a few minu‘es 
after the liquid has been dispe-sed 
further aids dispersal of the varors. 


Equipment for productior of 
compressed air or adequate pressure 
for insecticide diffusion may be of 
two types. Most satisfactcry cquip- 
ment is a power operated air com- 
pressor capable of producing press- 
ure up to 130 to 150 pounds and 
holding this pressure cont‘nuously. 
Alternate types of equipment for 
providing adequate pressure are 
cylinders of compressed carbon di- 
oxide or oxygen. Considerable work 
has been done with ‘cylinders 
of both gases, but the use 
of compressed air has proved the most 
practical. Both gases work well but 
both have disadvantages. Among the 
disadvantages of oxygen are its cost, 
unavailability and possible explosion 
hazard. Chief disadvantage of car- 
bon dioxide is its tendency to freeze 
up which retards dispersion and 
causes pressure fluctuations. For the 
use of any method of dispersion, com- 
pressed air, oxygen or carbon dioxide, 
the use of adequate and proper gauges 
on all equipment is necessary. The 
insecticide should be liberated as 
rapidly as possible with plenty of 
pressure in order to fill houses com- 
pletely in the shortest possible time. 
This builds up vapor concentration 
without undue loss of vapors due to 
air currents or leakage. Adequate air 
pressure and proper placement of 
diffuser cannot be too strongly stress- 
ed for satisfactory and efficient use 
of the “Vapo Diffusion Method” of 
insecticide application. 


Plants treated successfully by 
this method have included such com- 
mercially grown greenhouse plants as 
orchids, roses, carnations, gardenias, 
etc. In some greenhouses, such as 
nursery establishments, wide varieties 
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of plants have been treated. These 
have included chrysanthemums which 
were treated without injury by this 
method. The total list of experiment- 
ally treated varieties includes well 
over 100 species of plants. Various 
commercial greenhouses up to th2 
time of this writing have had 6 o- 
more successive treatments by the 
fumigation method with completely 
satisfactory, results, with favorable 
plant reaction. 


Insect Control 


NSECTS controlled by this meth- 

od have included the common 
species generally infesting green- 
house plants. Aphis [Macrosiphum 
rosae, (Linn.] and other species have 
been controlled completely and ia 
many tests where aphis have been 
numerous, it has been impossible to 
find live aphis after the fumigation 
treatment. At the concentrations 
used, this method is extremely effec- 
tive for control of aphis in green- 
houses. 

Mealybugs have been well 
controlled in some cases by fumiga- 
tion with 9% formulated tetraethyl 
phosphates. One greenhouse con- 
taining orchids (Phalaenospsis) with 
a fairly heavy infestation of the long- 
tailed mealybug [Pseudococcus longi- 
spinus (Targioni)] was cleaned un 
by three fumigations so that only an 
occasional mealybug could be found. 
Best results are obtained in mealy- 
bug control if the initial treatment 
is repeated in two or three days. The 
second treatment has somewhat of a 
knock-out effect following the initial 
softening up treatment. Favorable re- 
sults have been obtained also agains: 
mealybugs on gardenias. Counts from 
some tests against mealybugs on 
gardenias are included in Table 2. 
this page. 

On red spider mites [Tetra- 
anychus telarius (Linn.] and Tetra- 
bimaculatus, Harvey) as well as other 
species, results have been excellent 


spe 
where follow up treatments have been . 


made for unhatched eggs. Occasional 
live mites can be found after treat- 
ment and hatch of young mites from 
eggs may occur shortly after t-eat- 
ment. So far there is no evidence of 
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Successful application largely dependent on 
adequate air pressure and proper placement 
of diffuser . . . over 100 plant species treat- 


ed successfully in experiments so far 


control of red spider eggs with this 
treatment. Some typical counts of 
red spider tests are included in table 
1. With follow up treatments, con- 
trol has been commercially complete. 


Other insects observed to be 
controlled by this method of treat- 
ment were various adult moths, some 
caterpillars, ants, sp:iagtails (Col- 
lembola), flies, mosquitos and roach- 
es. Control of other species not men- 
tioned is also possible and will te 
evaluated in future investigations. 
Rats and mice were also killed by 
the same treatment indicating usage 
in warehouses, on ships, etc. 


Precautions concerned with 
the use of this method of treatment 
have been developed in progress with 
the work. Operators without gas 
masks and protective clothing should 
not enter houses while vapors are 
being liberated or when air is satur- 
ated with vapors. An adequate type 
gas mask is any chemical warfare 
type. In addition to his wearing a gas 
mask, the operator's skin should be 
protected by covering exposed areas 


before coming into contact with the 
vapors. 


Summary 

METHOD of insecticide va- 

por dispersion has been de- 
scribed which consists of vaporizing 
insecticidal material through a ven- 
turi type nozzle with compressed air 
or compressed gases. 

“Vapotone™ Insect Spray con- 
sisting of 9% formulated tetraethyl 
phosphates applied by the “Vapo Dif- 
fusion Method” has given excellent 
control of aphis and red spider un- 
der glass. Good control of mealy- 
bugs has also been obtained in green- 
house tests. Numerous other insects 
have also been controlled in this 
manner. Application of other insec- 
ticides by this method is possible but 
is not discussed in the article. The 
use of other typés of nozzles is als» 
possible. 

Chief advantages of using the 
“Vapo Diffusion Method” include 
economy in cost and labor, rapidity of 
treatment and plant safety. k* 


Table 2 
MEALYBUG CONTROL ON GARDENIAS UNDER GLASS 
[ Pseudococeus Maritimus (Ehrhorn) ] 


Live Mealybugs 


Live Mealybugs 


per 40 tips before per 40 tips after Percent 
treating planting Mortality 
213 49 77 


Controls—No population reduction in untreated houses. 
The data in table 2 is based on one treatment only. 
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PPLICATION of chemicals to 
the leaves of plants to cause 
defoliation is a_ rela- 
This is some- 


their 
tively new practice. 
what surprising, in the light of an 
old and familiar observation that the 
shock of frost, or excessive applica- 
tion of certain chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides, will cause foliage to die 
and later fall from the plant. Though 
it was well-known that natural pro- 
cesses serve to rid the plant of this 
injured foliage, the practical possi- 
bilities of a procedure expressly for 
the removal of leaves did not become 
fully apparent until about ten years 
ago. At this time, mechanical har- 
vesting machines were receiving 
serious and undoubtedly 
proved an important factor in bring- 
ing to focus the need for a satisfac- 


attention 


tory material to be used in the de- 
foliation of cotton. 

From the start chemical de- 
foliation was considered to have great 
possibilities for cotton, the most im- 


portant single cash crop grown in the 
United States. Cotton specialists 
were sure that both hand and me- 
chanical harvesting would be faster 
and easier if cotton leaves could be 
removed uniformly and quickly at the 
time desired before picking. The late 
bolls, exposed to air and sunshine, 
would open quickly to allow the 
whole crop to be harvested at one 
time. Many obvious advantages aside 
from easier picking woud be gained 
in this manner. The time of harvest 
could be scheduled as desired for 
efficient use of labor and damage 
from bad weather and frost could be 
avoided. Instead of waiting for na- 
ture to take its own good time in 
maturing the crop, why not find an 
effective chemical aid? 

The problem was attacked 
with vigor and in the subsequent in- 


Cotton field after defoliation 
test. Perfect jobs such as this 
provide “easy picking” for either 
hand labor or mechanical har- 
vesting machinery. 


vestigations, numerous chemicals and 
combinations of chemicals have been 
tested to determine their possible 
value as defoliating agents. Out of 
many materials tested, a very few 
have proved effective. The list has 
been reduced further by considera- 
handling qualities and 
hich affect the accept- 
» oduct. 


One material which has become 


tion of cos‘ 
other factor: 


ance of a nes 


quite important commercially is a 
chemical dust in which calcium cyana- 
mide is the active ingredient. Sold un- 
der the trade name of “Aero Defoliant 
Chemical Dust,” * this product has 
been used extensively in the defolia- 
tion of cotton during the past several 
seasons. Its use has been extended, 
in the meantime, to a number of other 
crops for which more efficient pro- 
duction is attainable through timely 
defoliation. 

Soybeans to be harvested for seed 


*A product of American Cyanamid Co., 
New York. 
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are not satisfactorily combined until 
the leaves fall from the plant, which 
for most varieties in northern areas 
means waiting for frost. This de- 
layed harvest is undesirable because 
it is usually too late for the timely 
seeding of cereal crops which follow 
in the rotation, and because bad 
weather may set in to damage the 
crop or even make its harvest impos- 
sible. 

Defoliation of tomato plants, 
after the fruit is full-sized, greatly 
hastens ripening without reduction in 
yield and prevents crop losses due to 
unfavorable weather. The weather 
factor is particularly important in the 
northern states and in West Coast 
areas where a large percentage of 
fruits may not ripen before frost. 


Ramie, a promising new fibre 
crop in the South, is being defoliated 
successfully with “Aero Defoliant.” 
As a result, harvesting as well as 
decortication is a much easier pro- 
cess. Fruit tree nursery stock which 
requires hardening before storage has 
also responded well to chemical de- 
foliation. Preparation for storage 
will be greatly simplified, if the pro- 
cedure can be further perfected for 
a wide variety of nursery and orna- 
mental plants. 


In the case of potatoes, com- 
plete killing of the tops shortly be- 
fore digging time is now widely prac- 
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This field in West Texas was 
dusted with Aero Defoliant before 
mechanical stripper went to work. 
It is no longer necessary to wait 
for frost to take leaves off. 


ticed. “Aero Chemical materials are 
used effectively to kill back the entire 
vine growth, a procedure which con- 
trasts with mere defoliation in which 
only the leaves are affected. 


Defoliation, a Natural Process 


HE process whereby plants shed 
. their leaves is comparatively sim- 
ple. It occurs normally after maturity 
of seed and fruit, and when growing 
conditions are no longer favorable. 
At this time, and whenever a leaf 
ceases to perform its function, the 
plant grows an abscission layer (Lat- 
in: ab — off, plus scindo —to cut) 
across the juncture of the leaf petiole 
and the plant stem, allowing the leaf 
to fall. Ripe fruit is dropped from 
the tree or plant in this same man- 
ner. The cotton plant is an excellent 
example of one which retains foliage 
long after it is of any value in grow- 
ing the crop or increasing the yield. 
In tact, the foliage of cotton and a 
number of other crops is frequently 
the cause of crop losses in late sea- 
son. The ability to remove this foli- 
age has proved important because it 
results in earlier maturity, easier har- 
vest, and, in many cases, helps elimi- 
nate harmful insects and diseases. 


The action of these chemicals 
on foliage is much the same as a 
light frost or freeze. The chemical 
dust shocks the leaf cell structure to 
disrupt normal metabolic functions, 
and produces a degree of injury com- 
parable to the rate of application. By 
careful control of application rate the 
leaf can be injured just enough to 
cause growth of an abscission cell layer, 
which allows the leaf to drop from 
the plant. Excessive applications stop 
cell activity in the leaf too abruptly 
and tend to freeze the leaf to the 
plant. 


Although scientists are still 
working to improve their understand- 
ing of the whole process of defolia- 
tion, the requirements of a good de- 
foliant are now quite apparent. The 
important point in defoliation of cot- 
ton, soybeans and certain other crops 
is to remove the leaves without dam- 
aging the plant or its fruit. Fortun- 
ately, the effective defoliating chem- 
ical formed on the leaf from the 
breakdown of “Aero Defoliant” is 
very unstable and short-lived, under- 
going a further change into a chem- 
ical that is not toxic to the plant. 
Only those leaves receiving some of 
the dust are affected. The applica- 
tion is made at a rate no greater than 
that determined necessary by careful 
experiment to remove the leaves of 
the particular crop. The seed or fruit 
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is not injured. The main stem anJ 
root system of the plant are also left 
uninjured, and serve to carry fruit 
more quickly through a normal ripen 
ing or maturity. 


Advantages to Cotton Grower 


A’ machine or procedure that 
will enable cotton to be har- 
vested early will increase materially 
the value of the crop. This faci 1s 
well recognized by everyone con- 
cerned with the production cf this 
important fibre. Cotton authorities 
state that cotton quality is reduced 
one grade for every ten days that 
open bolls are exposed to rain or sun- 
shine. Defoliation chemicals applied 
at the low rate of 20 to 40 pounds 
per acre work so effectively under 
favorable conditions that picking can 
be scheduled five to ten days after 
it is applied. Grade loss due to ex- 
posure is thus eliminated or greatly 
reduced. 

Loss of cotton through boll 
rotting is a serious hazard to the cot- 
ton grower under conditions favoring 
a rank growth. Boll rot loss, affect- 
ing frequently 25 to 50 per cent of 
the entire crop, may be prevented by 
timely defoliation. The cotton bolls 
open up promptly, and receive the 
necessary air and sunshine to prevent 
rotting. 

Mechanical harvesting becan:e 
increasingly important to the cotton 
grower during the war years, when 
a great amount of farm labor moved 
ite industry. Defoliation has added 
greatly to the efficiency of the mech- 
anical picking and stripping ma- 
chines. Although the mechanical 
picker may be used before the matur- 
ity of the crop to harvest those bolls 
already opened, green leaf stain of 
the fibre is a serious problem and a 
second trip through the rows is neces- 
sary to harvest the late maturing 
bolls. Because the mechanical strip- 
per is designed to strip the entire 
plant of mature and unopened bolls 
alike in one operation, obviously it 
should not be used until the whole 
crop is matured and free of leaves. 
The quality of cotton, mechanically 
harvested, may thus be improved as 
much as one half grade or more by 
a good job of defoliation. More efh- 
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cient use of equipment and labor is 
possible because a big crop may be 
defoliated and matured only as fast 
as available machines can take care 
of it. Defoliation can be started as 
early as 25 days after setting of the 
last bolls that will make cotton. 

Cctton picking, by hand la- 
bor, becomes faster and easier when 
the foliage is removed and all bolls 
are opened uniformly. Tests indi- 
cate that hand pickers can harvest 20 
to 60 per cent more cotton after it 
1s matured by defoliation. 

Boll weevils and other pests 
depend upon the green leaf for sus- 
tenance, and it has been well dem- 
onstrated that defoliation may be an 
important contribution to their con- 
trol. Defoliation destroys the food 
on which the late broods of boll wee- 
vils live. The weevils go into the win- 
ter half starved, and, as a result, a 
large percentage do not survive ex- 
posure to the winter weather. Honey- 
dew, the troublesome sticky substance 
produced by aphids, may likewise be 
reduced by defoliation. Honey-dew 
serves as a medium for sooty mold 
which lowers the grade by discolora- 
tion and weakening of the fibre. 

It is the opinion of many 
growers who produce cotton under 
irrigation that maximum yields have 
not been attained. The large amounts 
of water and fertilizers required for 
highest yields have not been used be- 
cause they would cause excessive 
foliage growth. With the assurance 
that excessive foliage can be elimin- 
ated as desired after the cotton is 
made, these growers believe that a 
marked increase in yield is easily pos- 
sible. 

Aid to Soybean Production 
HE Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station first conducted ex- 


re‘iments with “Aero Defoliant™ 
Chemical Dust in 1943, to determin 
its practicability for the soybean crop 
This and subsequent field experiments 
showed that the soybean can be de 
foliated, and that the practice is an 
important aid in harvesting the seed 


The combine is normally used 
in harvesting soybeans. It cannot be 
used efficiently, however, until most 
of the leaves have fallen from the 
plant and the beans are fairly well 
dried. Weeds still carrying their 
foliage are also a hindrance to com- 
bining. An application of 75 to 100 
pounds of “*Aero Defoliant’ per acre 
is effective in defoliating soybeans, 
and will cause no reduction in yield 
or quality of seed if it is applied any 
time after the seeds lose their green 
color. Defoliation results in a rapid 
drying of the soybeans until their 
moisture content is low enough for 
harvesting and safe storage. This low 
level of 13 to 14 per cent moisture is 
not reached while the green foliage is 
still drawing moisture from the soil 
through the plant. 

Chemical defoliation thus pro- 
vides the soybean grower with a fair 
assurance that harvesting can be 
safely advanced a few weeks, to 
avoid damage from bad weather in 
late season. This earlier harvest has 
a further advantage because the land 
may be cleared soon enough for the 
timely seeding of the small grain crop, 
which normally follows in the rota- 
tion. 


More Profitable Tomatoes 
GREAT deal of effort is con- 


centrated by the tomato grower 
on methods of producing and main- 
taining a vigorous, healthy foliage. 
Obviously, this is the first require- 
ment for producing a satisfactory 


Defoliation destroys food supply of late 
boll weevil, reduces grade loss of cotton 


due to exposure, valuable in preventing 


cracking of tomatoes...kills potato tops to 


hasten maturity, gives tuber tough skin 
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yield. However, in much of the 
northern tomato growing areas, it is 
normal for a heavy foliage to remain 
on the vines until late in the season, 
with the result that frost or freeze 
occurs before the crop can ripen. 
Cool seasons with heavy rainfall are 
especially conducive to this situation. 

Repeated field tests have dem- 
onstrated that tomatoes can be de- 
foliated after the corp is made or 
when the hazards of weather justify, 
by a chemical application of as little 
as 30 pounds per acre. Larger appli- 
cations may be used without causing 
any injury to the fruit. Reducing 
the foliage by this method hastens the 
ripening of the exposed fruit, and 
may thus reduce or eliminate severe 
losses from damaging cold weather. 
In the northern part of the United 
States and in Canada, it is not un- 
common to find 2 to 5 tons per acre 
of unripened tomatoes in the field at 
the first killing frost. 

It has been observed that defol- 
iation may reduce to a minimum the 
cracking of fruit, resulting from ex- 
cess moisture in both green and ripe 
plants. A firmer fruit with better 
keeping qualities is also possible by 
partial defoliation. A slight dehydra- 
tion of the ripening fruit occurs after 
defoliation, to give a tomato which 
nolds up better until it is canned or 
sold cn the market. In addition to 
these important effects on the quality 
of the tomato crop, harvesting is made 
easier and more attractive to the 
laborers since the fruit is easy to 
find and gathered in fewer pickings. 
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(Left) 


Timely defoliation of 
tomatoes can prevent lowering of 
quality due to cracking. (Right) 
Defoliation allows fruit to get air 


and sunshine, thus hastening 
maturity of the crop. 


Kill Potato Tops 
HE use of chemicals to kill po- 
tato vines after the tubers are 
matured has become increasingly im- 
portant to the potato grower. The 
object in the case of potatoes is to 
eliminate promptly the entire vine 
growth as soon as this step is war- 
ranted by such considerations as 
weather conditions, prevalence of dis- 
ease and pests, price trends of the 
early market, and availability of la- 

bor to carry out the harvest. 

Many farmers in northern 
areas have adopted the procedure of 
potato top killing in order to avoid 
early frost injury, or in order to 
utilize labor while it is available and 
when working conditions are most 
favorable. This need for top killing 
is becoming increasingly apparent 
with the recent use of more effective 
insecticides and fungicides, which 
serve to keep the vines green much 
later in the season. DDT alone has 
been notably effective in this regard. 
Yields have been increased to a 
marked extent, but not without delay- 
ing maturity and conditions suitable 
to harvest. By chemical top killing, 
the date of harvesting can be advanced 
as desired. Elimination of heavy 
growth of vines, and in many cases 
weeds or grass, greatly facilitates the 
use of mechanical harvesters and 
makes easier the job of picking by 
hand labor. 


The late blight disease is a 
serious problem to potato growers in 
most of the areas where potatoes are 
produced. It is a menace to the pro- 
ducer of certified seed and to the 
commercial crop also, since tubers in- 
fected with the blight organism are 
subject to rot which may cause severe 
losses in storage or in shipping. If 
the potato foliage is eliminated a short 
time before digging the potatoes, the 
blight organism will be eliminated to 
a high degree also, since it requires 
the green plant as a host on which to 
maintain itself. Virus diseases are a 
matter of great concern to the pro- 
cucer of certified seed potatoes. To 
prevent the spread of this disease by 
aphids, the commercial seed grower 
resorts to prompt chemical killing of 
the potato tops. 

Feathering or skinning of the 
immature tuber is a problem related 
especially to the market quality of 
potatoes from the Eastern Shore and 
the South, where the early crop is 
produced. Killing the potatoes a 
week or ten days prior to harvest 
hastens maturity, and produces a 
tuber with a tougher skin which with- 
stands handling while being harvested 
and shipped to market. This ad- 
vantage is also considered important 
by the northern grower who wants 
t» produce an early-matured seed for 
shipment to Florida and Texas. 

A wide range of materials 
have been tested to determine their 
suitability as top killers. Several 
taterials have been found which will 

(Turn to Page 70) 
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7.4.0. Studies 


RODENT CONTROL 


a 


HE Food and Agriculture Organ- 
T ization of the United Nations met 
in London August 5-12 to study con- 
trol of pests which attack and destroy 
foodstuffs in storage. The October 
issue of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
carried Part I of a report of this 
meeting. This issue coniinues a 
digest of papers presented covering 
rodenticides and insecticides. The 
official F.A.O. recommendations for 
an international insect control pro- 
gram are also included. 


“RODENTS AND RODENT Con- 
TROL IN THE UNiTeD States.” (E. 
R. Kalmbach, Director, Wildlife 
Research Laboratory, U.S. Dept. of 
the Interior, Denver, Colo., U.S.A.) 
A critical and able review, taking 
into account both rat proofing (rat 
exclusion by adequate building) and 
rat reduction by concentrated control. 

Red squill, the powder derived 
from the dried and ground bulbs of 
Urginea maritima, is looked upon as 
the safest of rat poisons for use by 
the public and even by pest control 
operators in thickly settled communi- 
ties. Although during and even 
previous to the last war the toxicity 
of red squill imported to the United 
States was not sufficiently great to 
permit its direct use in rat baits, a 
process of “fortification” perfected by 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
permitted the use of much of the low- 
grade powders. Extracts of the toxic 


PART II 


principle are added to stipulated 
quantities of the same low-grade 
powder to yield a product that has a 
toxicity to laboratory rats of 300 to 
400 mg/kg. Initial steps have been 
taken also to introduce red squill as 
a harvestable crop in Southern Cali- 
fornia, where bulbs of adequate 
toxicity already have been grown. 
Barium carbonate is less exten- 
sively used than formerly while 
sodium arsenite never had widespread 
use in the United States. Phosphorus 
has been used extensively in commer- 
cial rat poisons, but it is considered 
particularly dangerous because no 
effective antidote is known. Arsenic 
trioxide, pulverized to the point 
where it will pass through a 200 mesh 
screen, has proved much more effec- 
tive than coarser powders. If the 
finer grades were more generally 
available, this poison unquestionably 
would have increased in use both in 
food baits and water solutions. 
During the war when sup- 
plies of effective red squill, as well as 
importations of strychnine and thal- 
lium were at a low ebb, zinc phos- 
phide served as a valuable stop-gap 
poison in the control of certain field 
rodents as well as rats. Its popularity 
waned rapidly, however, when the 
recently-developed raticides, alphana- 
phthylthiourea and “1080” (sodium 
fluoroacetate), came into use. 
Thallium, which has been in 
limited supply ever since European 


sources were cut off during the war, 
is highly toxic and effective against 
rats but must be used with extreme 
caution by the operator. Because of 
its comparative scarcity and high 
cost it may never become a serious 
competitor of the modern poisons 
mentioned. 

Alphanaphthylthiourea 
(“ANTU”) developed during the 
war, is enjoying increased use against 
the Norway rat, both as a food 
poison and, when diluted with inert 
material, as a dust applied to runways 
and burrows. Whereas it is a reason- 
ably safe poison to use in settled 
communities, it must be used wisely 
because of its toxicity to a number of 
domestic animals. 

Mention should be made of 
the highly toxic “1080” (sodium 
fluoroacetate). This material, demon- 
strated as an effective rodenticide 
through research carried out by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service during the 
war under a grant of funds from the 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, is now extensively 
used by governmental agencies and 
competent pest control operators. Its 
high toxicity dictates that it should 
never become available to the general 
public. It is readily accepted both in 
food baits and in water solutions, but 
its hazards to pets and domestic 
stock through “secondary poisoning” 
are outstanding. In settled communi- 
ties it can be used only under condi- 
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tions where pets, particularly dogs, 
are excluded. At the present time the 
sale of compound “1080” is restricted 
to those competent to handle it. 

Fumigation is used extensively 
at ports of entry for the control of 
all types of vermin and this of course, 
includes rats and mice. Hydrocyanic 
acid gas is most frequently employed; 
methyl bromide has less application, 
while carbon bisulphide, which is 
widely used in California in field 
rodent control, possesses a fire hazard 
that precludes its general use indoors. 
Carbon mbnoxide has use under field 
conditions and certain outdoor storage 
installations. Certain gaseous phos- 
phorus compounds also have been 
generated from the combustion of 
“fumigating cartridges,” a develop- 
ment of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. These also have their pri- 
mary application in field burrows of 
prairie dogs, woodchucks, and rats. 

The following papers outlined 
various problems without concerning 
themselves with specific chemical 
remedies: 

“The Role of Fungi in the 
Deterioration of Grains in Storage” 
(A. G. Johnson, Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases, U.S. Dept. 
Agriculture). 

“Modern Construction of 
Storage Loci With a View to Reduc- 
ing Loss from Rodents, Insects, etc.” 
(William V. Hukill, Sr., U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture). This was an excel- 
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F.A.0. Recommendations 


N the past fifty years many 

injurious insects have been 
introduced through commerce 
into countries where they were 
previously unknown, and have 
now established themselves. Al- 
though preventive and control 
action is being taken in some 
countries, the fight must be con- 
tinued until action is taken on 
a global scale. The delegates 
were of the opinion that much 
can be done without further 
research, but that special re- 
search relating to the use of 
synthetic insecticides, rodent 
control, and to the problem of 
grain drying should be acceler- 
ated. 


In view of the foregoing, 
therefore, the assembly of FAO 
delegates passed a_ resolution 
unanimously recommending 
that: 


(1) All Member States should 
maintain, or establish, adequate 
organizations for the prevention 
and control of infestation at all 
stages from farm to consumer, 
with special emphasis on storage, 
processing and transport. 


(2) Special consideration should 
be given by all Member States to 
the provision and training of the 
necessary technical personnel. 
Until a more adequate staff is 
available, progress will inevitably 
be slow. 


(3) That publicity should be 
used so that producers, handlers, 
processors and consumers may 
re : oe in the proper care of 
0° 


(4) That Member States should 
collect information on the losses 
due to infestation and make the 
information available to FAO. 


(5) That FAO should ensure 
that an appropriate information 
service is available to Member 
States, and that FAO should 
cooperate with such established 
institutions. 

(6) That FAO should arrange 
the loan of experts as between 
Member States for assistance in 
special problems. 


(7) That FAO should arrange 
periodic conferences of experts, 
both on a world wide and a 
regional basis, such as that al- 
ready operating in Europe, for 
the joint consideration and ex- 
change of experience and knowl- 
edge. 


lent paper for those interested in the 
protective and conservative aspects of 
agricultural engineering as applied to 
storage problems. 

“Some Needs for International 
Co-operation in Research and Its 
Application to Problems of Insect 
Control.” (Dr. Charles E. Palm, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York.) 

The agricultural chemical in- 
dustries and equipment manufac- 
turers, said Dr. Palm, are contribut- 
ing materials through their research 
and development programs. New 
chemicals such as DDT, benzene 
hexachloride, chlordane, hexaethyl- 
tetraphosphate and others are evi- 
dence of the rapid advancement being 
made by industry in producing highly 
efficient insecticides for many uses. 
New methods of applying these and 
other materials by means of high 
velocity air blasts, high volume-low 
velocity air streams, concentrate 
sprays from airplanes and the like, 
all offer an opportunity for expanded 
use of chemicals in insect control and 
furthermore, for many problems 
which heretofore have been impossible 
to consider. The evaluation and ulti- 
mate use of these various materials 
and methods can be hastened materi- 
ally by cooperative research among 
nations having similar insect problems. 
In addition, the technical service 
developments of some of the major 
insecticide industries will add trained 
personnel to the field of specialists 
who can help demonstrate these 
products and work with their adapta- 
tion to areas of the world where they 
may be of service. 


Taking part in the F. A. O. 
Conference were representatives from 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 

zechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, El Salvador, Ecua- 
dor, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Pana- 
ma, Peru, Poland, Siam, United 
Kingdom, the U.S. of America, and 
Uruguay. 

Comments on the national and 
international food situation will be 
found on the editorial page of this 
issue.—THE Epitor. 
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New Methods for Applying 


 ~PERTILIZEE 


Dr. Benjamin Wolf 


Seabrook Farms, Bridgeton, N. J. 


HROUGH experiments con- 

ducted during the past four 

years, at GLF Seabrook farms, 
Bridgeton, N. J., new methods of fer- 
tilizer application have been developed 
which promise the farmer cheaper 
per unit fertilizer with less work and 
a more uniform release of nutrients 
in accordance with crop needs. This 
has been brought about largely by the 
discovery that fertilizers applied to 
cover crops in fall or winter are at 
least as effective for the succeeding 
cash crop as fertilizer applied directly 
before planting the cash crop. A 
“pilot plant” application for 750 
acres of peas during 1947 has con- 
firmed the results of experiments car- 
ried out during previous seasons. 
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Bulk fertilizer materials applied during 


fall and winter months... cover crop car- 


ries plant food and releases it in spring 


Numerous advantages have 
been found in fertilizing the cash 
crop by applying fertilizer to the 
non-leguminous cover crop. In the 
first place, production of dry matter 
by the cover crop has been increased 
up to 100%. This apparently has ad- 
vantages from organic matter econ- 
omy in soils with resulting better 
erosion control, improvement in ¢o'l 
structure, etc. 

Another important considera- 
tion lies in the fact that at least part 
of the fertilizer applied is atsorbed 
by the cover crop converting cheap 
inorganic nutrients to more expensive 
organic form. The release of such 
nutrients are at a more uniform rate 
than is possible with applications di- 


rectly to the cash crop. From the 
same angle, it is almost impossible to 
cause fertilizer injury of the cash crop 
by fertilization of the cover crop even 
in light soils and with heavy rates of 
fertilizer. This absence of fertilizer 
injury often gives a more rapid start 
with a better root system to plants 
fertilized via the cover crop. The job 
of fertilization can be done during 
relatively slack periods, which is an 
important factor to busy farmers. Re- 
sults from one year’s experiments on 
3 different fields have indicated little 
or no difference in yields of peas re- 
ceiving fertilizer on the cover crop in 
November, December, January or 
February. Fertilizer was applied 
whenever weather permitted and 
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when the soil was not covered with 
snow. The earlier applications in- 
sure better yields of cover crop and 
less danger of loss. However, there 
is evidently a relatively long period in 
the fall or in early or late winter in 
the New Jersey area when fertilizer 
may be applied with a good chance 
for success. At the present time, fer- 
tilizer companies are allowing sub- 
stantial discount for fertilizer moved 
during this slack period. 

Fertilization of the cover crop 
for the succeeding cash crop lends it- 
self readily to the spreading of bulk 
fertilizer. By extending the season 
when fertilizer may be applied, it 
makes practical use of trucks cap- 
able of spreading fertilizer in bulk. 
Fertilizer in bulk is relatively cheap 
for it eliminates the expense of bags 
and bagging, (about $2 per ton) and 
the necessity of a conditioner (fer- 
tilizer is spread on fields before it 
hardens). Since no conditioning is 
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necessary and fertilizer is used as 
needed, large storage is unnecessary. 
Using fertilizer as it is made, reduces 
costs of handling. All thes2 savings 
when passed on to the farmer mean 
that he can often have fertilizer 
spread on his fields at a cost approx- 
imately the same as bagged fertilizer 
at the farm. 

Spreading fertilizer in bulk 
has proved interesting to many peo- 
ple and its future at least in certain 
areas, looks quite secure. The Co-op. 
G.L.F. Soil Building Service Inc., 
Ithaca, New York, which helped con- 
duct the above studies at Seabrook 
Farms, has had more than a full year’s 
experience in the commercial applica- 
tion of bulk fertilizer. Such fertil- 
izer has been applied to cover crops, 

Below (left) Field of peas fertilized 
the previous October through cover 
crop of rve. Pea crop was outstanding 
in uniformity and yield. 

Right: Check plot in lower left corner 


contrasted with field at right fertilized 
through cover crop application. 


pastures, hay fields, asparagus fields 
and also plowed fields prior to plant- 
ing crops. 

The actual application of fer- 
tilizer is accomplished by loading five 
to eight tons of fertilizer in bulk on 
a modified truck. This truck spreader 
is designed to provide a uniform feed 
at whatever field working speed the 
truck is driven. The twin distribut- 
ing fans are driven by a auxiliary 
motor to insure a uniform width of 
spread. The rate of application is 
determined by the size of the feed 
gate opening and the width of the 
“land” the operator selects. Exper- 
ience in judging the width of the 
“land” and general operation helps 
to attain a more uniform distribution. 

Fertilizer materials or mixed 
fertilizers may be used. Mixed fer- 
tilizer made up entirely from all 
granular materials are especially 
adaptable to bulk fertilizer spreading 
and there is less difficulty from stand- 
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point of uniform application. Am- 
moniation may be practiced if am- 
monia liquor is added to the fertilizer 
just before leaving the fertilizer plant. 
Such fertilizer must be spread with- 
out delay to prevent its “setting up” 
to make actual spreading difficult. 


Unknown Factors 

ROM experience to date, we can 
io fertilization of cover crop 
to do a good job under certain cir- 
cumstances. There are still some con- 
ditions under which its performance 
has not been measured and so is an 
unknown quantity. The best condi- 
tions for satisfactory performance 
may be enumerated as follows: 

From the work to date, it would 
seem best to apply the fertilizer to 
the cover crop just as soon as the 
cover crop is established. In this 
manner the greatest stimulation is 
obtained to the cover crop with 
highest dry matter production. 
However, it can be applied at a 
much later date with good results. 

The climate during the winter 
months in southern New Jersey is 
not too severe. There are many 
periods even during midwinter 
when cover crop can make some 
growth. What is definitely an ad- 
vantage is a relatively long period 
in the fall when appreciable 
growth takes place. It is not 
known how satisfactory cover crop 
fertilization will be under more 
severe weather conditions. 

The soil and its phosphorus-fix- 
ing capacity have some bearing on 
the efficiency of fertilizer used. 
For the vegetable crop a pH of 
6.0-6.5 has been maintained with 
adequate continuous liming. Also 
considerable fertilizer with high 
phosphorus content has been used 
in the past. Under such circum- 
stances, phosphorus fixation is rel- 
atively unimportant and the best 
yields have been obtained normal- 
ly by plowing under fertilizers. 
Plowing under of fertilizers is not 
satisfactory where small amounts 
of fertilizer are used nor where the 
soil is quite acid. However, best 
yields are obtained when the soil 
is limed adequately and sufficient 
fertilizer is used and so distributed 
as to insure high availability of 


plant food under a wide range of 
conditions. It is in this capacity that 
fertilizer applied to the cover crop 
can be expected to give maximum 
performance. Conversely, under 
acid conditions and with small 
amounts of fertilizer, there is less 
chance for it to succeed. 

Cover crop fertilization has 
been used at Seabrook on soils of 
different textures varying from 
sandy loams to silt loam with ex- 
cellent results. In fact, results 
from the lighter’ soils have been 
especially gratifying and it ap- 
pears to be one way of insuring a 
fairly constant supply of nutrients 
for crops on such soils. No ex- 
periments have been conducted on 
sands with this method of fertiliza- 
tion, but it is probably worthy of 
experimentation. 

The amount of nutrients re- 
leased for the succeeding crop is 
dependent to a degree upon the 
time of plowing under the cover 
crop. As a rule, the cover crop 
has been plowed rather early, 
usually by April 20, when the 
growth was about a foot high. If 
allowed to get “woody,” there is 
some indication that release of 
nutrients from such cover crops 
may be too slow for the succeed- 
ing crop. 

Summary 
The application of fertilizer 
on the cover crop for the purpose 
of fertilizing the succeeding cash 
crop has been proven satisfactory ex- 
perimentally under South Jersey con- 


ditions. Already in the commercial 
stage, cover crop fertilization offers 
several advantages over conventional 
fertilizer practices. Its advantage lies 
in the fact that such fertilization 
increases yields of cover crops, aids in 
supplying nutrients at a more con- 
stant rate for the succeeding crop, the 
fertilizer can be applied during slack 
periods and cover fertilization lends 
itself readily to bulk fertilizer distri- 
bution. The use of bulk fertilizer 
presents a substantial savings to 
farmers because of the elimination 
of bags and bagging, conditioner, ex- 
pensive storage and rehandling. 
From experience to date, the prac- 
tice of cover crop fertilization will 
succeed best when the soil has been 
adequately limed, when a_ liberal 
amount of fertilizer is used and when 
the cover crop is plowed before be- 
coming too woody. The application 
of fertilizer can take place during a 
relatively long period in the fall, or 
in early or late winter depending to 
a certain extent upon weather con- 
ditions. Application on the cover 
crop as soon as it is established tends 
to give best yields of cover crop. The 
practice can be used on a wide range 
of soil textures with equal success. 
Because of the possibilities in cover 
crop fertilization, it should be given 
a trial with different crops and in 
different areas. Judging from its past 
performances, it should find a place 
in many areas where it will do a bet- 
ter and cheaper job of applying fer- 
tilizers than is now possible with 


present methods.k*& 


Advantages of cover crop fertilization 


include increased yield of cover crop, 


nutrients supplied at more constant rate, 


convenience of applying at slack times 


and the economy of using bulk fertilizer 
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Last month's 
issue of Agricultural Chemicals re- 
ported a number of papers in the in- 
secticide and fungicide field, presented 
at the American Chemical Society 
convention in New York, September 
15 to 19. In addition, a number of 
papers on fertilizer subjects were 
given at the meeting. Abstracts of 
some of these are presented in this 
issue. 


Editor’s note: 


AMES A. Naftel, Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., presented a paper on 
boron agriculture. 

Since the recognition of its fertilizer 
value some 10 years ago, numerous 
problems have attended the introduc- 
tion of boron into the field. A num- 
ber of research projects are now under 
way, Mr. Naftel said, but because 
of the complexity of the problems re- 
lated to the function and use of 
boron, many questions remain un- 
answered. Requiring further study 
are problems of soil-plant relation- 
ships; rate and frequency of applica- 
tion, leaching and fixation of boron 
in the soil, availability of boron as 
affected by time of application, in- 
teraction of other fertilizer elements 
including other minor elements, in- 
fluence of other soil properties, and 
method of boron application. 


research in 


Mr. Naftel also pointed out 
some of the problems confronting the 
fertilizer industry as _ including: 
amount of concentration to be mixed 
in the fertilizer, the grades or special 
fertilizers to contain boron additions; 
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A.C.S. Presents Papers a 


TILIZER 


Subjects cover minor elements, studies 


of controlled availability of nitrogen, 


sources of calcium in plant growth and 


production and supply outlook for 1948 


how boron content shall be reported; 
and an official method of chemical 
analysis for boron in fertilizers. 


A paper prepared by K. G. 
Clark, J. Y. Yee, K. S. Love and F. O. 
Lundstrom, Division of Soils, Ferti- 
lizers and Irrigation, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, U. §. D. A., discussed ““Ura- 
form High-Analysis Synthetic Nitro- 
gen Fertilizer of Low Solubility and 
Controlled Availability.” (“Uraform”™ 
is a class of materials formed by the 
reaction of urea and formaldehyde) 
Such materials are relatively insoluble 
in comparison to the usual sources of 
chemical nitrogen for fertilizer. They 
contain 36 to 38 per cent nitrogen. 
Nitrification studies have shown that 
products with  urea-formaldehyde 
ratios in the range 1.20 to 1.40 
nitrify slowly at first, but once 
initiated, the nitrification process con- 
tinues over a longer period of time 
and is more in accordance with crop 
requirements than is the case with 
soluble chemical nitrogen materials 
and many of the natural organics. 


The former are consequently less sub- 
ject to nitrogen loss by leaching. 
Experiments under greenhouse 
conditions indicate definite possi- 
bilities for the development of synthe- 
tic nitrogen fertilizers of low solu 
bility and controlled availability. 
Initial experiments also indicate that 
such materials may be produced by 
simple, continuous, and relatively in- 
expensive methads of manufacture. 
A symposium on calcium in 
agriculture was held under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Jackson B. Hester, 
soil technologist, Campbell Soup Co., 
Riverton, N. J. Dr. A. L. Mehring 
of the U. S. D. A., discussed the 
subject in his paper. He pointed out 
that calcium is present in nearly all 
mixed fertilizers, and that on the ave- 
rage, more calcium is supplied to the 
soil than any other nutrient element. 
Mixed fertilizers of the present time 
supply about the same quantity of 
CaO per ton as they did 10 or 50 
years ago, he said. The relationship 
of CaO content to the P.O; content 
(Turn to Page 65) 
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CTOBER 19 to 25 marked a 

concentrated week of activity 

in the agricultural chemical 
field at the Shoreham hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., when in quick succesion 
four groups met for annual conven- 
tions. These were the Asociation of 
Economic Poisons Control Officials; 
the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists: the Association of 
American Fertilizer Control Officials, 
and the Association of American 


Feed Control Officials. 


Association of Economic 
Poisons Control Officials 
R. J. L. St. John, Chairman of 
the Division of Chemistry and 
State Chemist, Pullman, Washington, 
was re-elected president of the As- 
sociation of Economic Poisons Control 
Officials October 19, in the group's 
first annual meeting held at the Shore- 
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ham Hotel. Officials from 28 states 
were present at the all-day session. In 
addition to Dr. St. John’s re-election, 
H. J. Hoffman, Chief Chemist, Min- 
nesota State Dept. of Agriculture, 
Dairy and Food, St. Paul, was named 
vice-president. The new secretary- 
treasurer is A. B. Heagy, Chemist, 
Maryland Inspection Service, Col- 
lege Park, Md. Mr. Heagy succeeds 
Allen B. Lemmon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, California 
Dept. of Agriculture, who was named 
to the executive committee. 

Other members of the execu- 
tive committe named were Dr. W. 
G. Reed, Chief, Insecticide Division, 
U. S. D. A.; Dr. J. F. Fudge, State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; and Dr. H. J. Fisher, 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. Mr. Lemmon 
and Dr. Reed will serve two year 
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terms, and the others terms of one 
year. The three officers are also ex- 
officio members of the executive com- 
mittee. Last year’s executive commit- 
tee included, in addition to Dr. Fudge 
and Dr. Fisher, Dr. H. A. Lepper, 
U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C.; L. 
E. Bopst, College Park, Md.; D. S. 
Coltrane, Raleigh, N. C.; J. D. Pat: 
terson, Salem, Oregon, and Dr. Hof- 
fman, now vice-president. 

The meeting was held jointly 
with industry representatives, the 


latter group comprising about half 


of the 72 persons registered, and the 
remainder made up of state poisons 
control officials and members of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

The program opened with an 
address of welcome by Dr. P. N. An- 
nand, Chief, Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U. S. D. A. 
Dr. Annand characterized the oc- 
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casion as an outstanding day in the 
history of U. S. economic poisons 
control. He predicted that in years 
to come, the advent of the first an- 
nual meting would be reviewed as a 
significant occasion. The B. E. P. Q. 
chief pointed out how increasing com- 
plexity in the insecticide and fungi- 
cide field make it necesary for every- 
one concerned with pest control, to 
follow carefully the enforcement of 
the new Federal Insecticide Act. 
He pointed out the serious crop 
losses caused by improper use of 
chemical materials during the past 
season, and stated that the picture 
will grow even more complex. He 
said that adequate regulation and 
proper research are necessary for the 
maximum benefit to and protection 
of the farmer. Adequate research 
is dificult to carry out fast enough, 
he said, and there is always the temp- 
tation to put on the market certain 
new products before they have had 
time for proper evaluation. 

Allen B. Lemmon presented 
the secretary's first annual report. 
He related the history of the organi- 
zation, told how it came into being, 
and pointed out some of its objectives. 
He commended a number of persons 
who had assisted in bringing the as- 
sociation into being, and who had 
helped in grranging the meeting. 

Dr. J. L. St. John, president, 
offered a comprehensive view of the 
objects to be achieved by the group. 
He outlined a number of the problems 
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facing the industry, including label- 
ing, Federal and State regulations,' 
standard definitions for products, 
nomenclature, and uniform registra- 
tion applications. Such problems 
should be given cooperative considera’. 
tion, he declared. That there would 
be no overlapping by the new group 
of work done by the older Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists was 
emphasized by the Control Officials’ 
president. The new organization is 
designed to deal primarily with dif- 
ferent types of problems, he said, but 
predicted that the work of the two 
associations at times may be coopera- 
tive. 

Dr. W. G. Reed, chief, In- 
secticide Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, then presented a 
paper discussing the new Federal Act, 
and regulations for its enforcement. 
He discussed briefly the former In- 
secticide Act of 1910, stating that it 
had been a good law in its day, but 
that the introduction of complex or- 
ganic insecticides and the develop- 


Below, left: group of pioneer economic 
poisons control officials honored at 
luncheon, with Allen B. Lemmon (left) 
who introduced them. Remainder of 
group are: (L to R), J. J. T. Graham, Dr. 
C. C. McDonnell, Dr. E. L. Griffin, and 
Dr. Alvin J. Cox. 

Below, right: New officers of A.E.P.C.O. 
Front row, (L to R) A. B. Heagy, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Dr. J. L. St. John, presi- 
dent; and H. J. Hoffman, vice-president. 
In the back row are members of the 
executive committee: Dr. W. G. Reed. 
Dr. J. F. Fudge, Allen B. Lemmon, and 
Dr. H. J. Fisher. 


ment of new rodenticides, weed killers 
and fungicides with their attendant 
problems had made the old law in- 
adequate for its purpose. He ex- 
plained some of the registration pro- 
visions of the new law, describing the 
procedure of registering under pro- 
test. This latter provision was in- 
cluded to prevent the Secretary of 
Agriculture from holding “life and 
death” power over every firm mar- 
keting economic poisons in interstate 
commerce. It was contended also that 
no agency has all the accumulated 
knowledge necessary to pass on the 
merits of all products being de- 
veloped, and that the manufacturer 
must therefore assume that responsi- 
bility. Dr. Reed also discussed label- 
ing, including the problems connected 
with ingredient statements. 


Industry Speakers Appear 


EA S. Hitchner, Executive Secre- 
tary of the A. I. F. Association, 
New York, discussed the responsi- 
bilities faced mutually by the law en- 
forcement officials and the industry. 
He stated that the primary responsi- 
bilities of the trade are toward the 
public, the farmer, the distributor, 
and the industry itself. He emphasized 
that it was impossible for 48 state 
administrators to discuss with in- 
dividual companies the problems 
which are sure to arise. “We are 
very hopeful that through a coopera- 
tive program .. . a full and frank 
interchange of views will be possible,” 
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place, Mr. Rohwer suggested the 
name “Pesticides” which is used for 
similar designations in Canada. Dr. 


he said, and added that the result 
can be more effective administration, 
better industry compliance, and bet- 


ter protection and benefit to the user. A. J. Cox, retired chief of the 
Following Mr. Hitchner’s talk, California State Bureau of Chem- 
the group heard H. W. Hamilton, istry commented that “poison is 


poison,” and that it seems a bit in- 
congruous to poison an insect with 


secretary of the National Association 
of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers. Mr. Hamilton pointed out 
that although the dollar volume of 
the household and industrial insecti- 
cide field is not as great as in the agri- 
cultural field, yet more packages and 
Fite wv: more persons are involved in the busi- 
eof | ness. “Laws are made for the people 
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non-poisonous material. L. S. Hitch- 
ner then stated that changing the 
name of the Agricultural Insecticide 
and Fungicide Association to “Agri- 
cultural Pesticide Association” has 
been given serious consideration as 
a short-cut. Mr. Hamilton carried the 
thought further by stating that the 
word “poison” contains an element 
of fear to many, and that the sug- 
gested term would avoid this psycho- 
logical hazard. Dr. E. L. Griffin of 
the U. S. D. A. commented that “eco- 
nomic poisons” is not “too bad a 
term.” 


| . . . all the people,” he said. “The 
N. A. I. D. M. viewpoint is always 
tempered by the fact that we sell the 
millions . . . the masses.’ In discussing 
the Insecticide Act of 1910, Mr. 
Hamilton reminded that when it was 
passed only eleven states had legisla- 
tion covering production and market- 
ing of insecticides, and that these laws 
were simple. By 1918, twenty-one 
states had such legislation, and by 
1925, thirty states were included. By 
1946, however, the list had grown to 
thirty-seven. With this background, 
he related the story of the develop- 
ment of the recent Act, and predicted 
that by 1950 it is likely that all the 
states will have economic poisons laws. 

The meeting then turned to 
an open discussion upon a number 
of topics. S. A. Rohwer, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. D. A. remarked that the words 
“Economic Poisons” in the new as- 
sociation’s name are not entirely 
satisfactory since many persons do 
not know their meaning. In their 


The question arose regarding 
active and inert ingredients. Mr. 
Rohwer was asked for a definition of 
the two, and stated that he did not 
like either word, because there are 
certain conditions under’ which 
neither term is entirely accurate. 
“What is needed,” he said, “Is defi- 
nite information regarding the active 
ingredients on labels.” He urged the 
industry to capitalize on significant 
names, and warned against the use of 
a confusing array of extra names 
which have nothing to do with the 
real formula. 

During the luncheon session, 
four pioneers of the economic poisons 
law enforcement field were honored 
by the group. These included Dr. 


Clifton A. Woodrum, (left) president. 
American Plant Food Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaks at banquet. Center 
is Dr. D. S. Coltrane, retiring president, 
A.AF.C.O.; and at the right is Henry 
R. Walls, secretary-treasurer. 


C. C. McDonnell, formerly of the 
U. S. D. A.; Drs. H. L. Griffin and 
J. J. T. Graham of the U. S. D. A., 
and Dr. Alvin J. Cox. They were in- 
troduced to the group by Allen B. 
Lemmon, and each of the four spoke 
briefly in acknowledgement. 
The afternoon session consisted 
of an organizational meeting, and a 
talk by Dr. Henry A. Lepper, Secre- 
tary of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, who discussed 
the manner in which his association 
and the new group may cooperate. 
Reports from various sections of the 
U. S. were heard next. These were 
presented by J. D. Patterson, Chief 
Chemist, Oregon Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. H. J. Hoffman; Dr. 
H. J. Fisher, chemist in charge of 
Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station; and Dr. J. F. Fudge. 
The Uniform State Insecticide 
Bill was discussed by Dr. E. W. 
Constable, State Chemist, North 
Carolina State Department of Agri- 
culture; and Dr. W. G. Reed spoke 
on Federal-State cooperation. Dr. R. 
C. Roark of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture presented the final paper 
of the day in discussing the new 
organic insecticides. 
A. 0.A.C. Annual Meeting 
OLLOWING the meeting of the 
A. E. P. C. O., the sixty-first 
annual convention of the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, Inc. 
opened October 20 at the Shoreham. 
The group named the following of- 
ficers at the end of its three day 
session: president, Dr. G. H. Marsh, 
director, State Chemistry Division, 
Montgomery, Alabama; vice president, 
L. S. Walker, state chemist, Burl- 
ington, Vermont; secretary-treasurer, 
Henry A. Lepper, Food and Drug 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Marsh succeeds J. O. Clarke of 
the Food and Drug Adminstration, 
Chicago, who now becomes an ex- 
officio member of the executive com- 
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mittee. Other members of the execu- 
tive committee include W. A. Queen, 
chief, division of State Cooperation 
with the Food & Drug Adm.; H. A. 
Halvorson, State Chemist, St. Paul, 
Minn.: and W. B. White, chief, 
Food Division, Food & Drug Adm., 
Washington, D. C. Dr. W. W. Skin- 
ner, retired chief of Bureau of Agri- 
culture & Industrial Chemistry, U. 
S. D. A. is secretary-treasurer 
emeritus. 

A section of the meeting de- 
voted to papers on fertilizers, was 
presided over by F. W. Quackenbush 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Discussions covered sampling, phos- 
phoric acid content, moisture, nitro- 
gen and potash. A number of con- 
tributed papers on fertilizer were pre- 
sented. These included one on the 
“Rapid Determination of Total 
Nitrogen in Ammonium Nitrate 
Fertilizer,” by Dr. Ralph D. Miller; 
“Composition and Fertilizer Value of 
Phosphate Rock-magnesium Silicate 
Glass,” by Drs. W. L. Hill, W. H. 
Armiger and K. D. Jacob of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; and “The 
Effect of Saturation of the Acid 
Alcohol with K.PtCl, in the De- 
termination of Potash in Fertilizers.” 
by Drs. E. D. Schall and O. W. Ford; 
of Purdue University. 

Drs. Jopn O. Hardesty, Colin W. 
Whittaker, and W. H. Ross of the 
U. S. D. A. contributed a paper on 
“The Air-flow Method for the De- 
termination of Moisture in Ferti- 
lizers,’ and Drs. L. J. Hardin, 
W. H. MaclIntire and H. S. Johnson, 
Jr. of Tennessee contributed one de- 
scribing a procedure for the determin- 
ation of available magnesia engen- 
dered in mixtures of superphosphate 
with olivene, serpentine, magnesite, 
and their calcines. Drs. Hardin and 
MaclIntire also told of a procedure 
for the determination of the phos- 
phorus content of hexaethyl tetra- 
phosphate and of certain other organic 
phosphates. 


Allen B. Lemmon, (right) chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
Sacramento, California, newly-elected president 
of the Association of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials, confers with B. D. Cloaninger, Depart- 
ment of Fertilizer Inspection and Analysis, 


A report on investigations of 
DDT in food was presented in a 
paper by R. H. Carter, Bureau of 
Entomology & Plant Quarantine, 
U. S. D. A., Beltsville, Md., and in 
another session discussion was held 
on rodenticides and DDT. These 
were presented by J. W. Elmore, 
Sacramento, Calif., and E. E. Fleck, 
of the B. E. P. Q., respectively. 

Other sections of the meeting 
included numerous papers on foods 
and beverages, cereals and baking 
powders, procesed vegetable products, 
vitamins, and drugs. A business ses- 
sion occupied all of Wednesday after- 
noon, the last day of the meeting. 


Fertilizer Control Officials 
N a one-day session, October 21, 
I the Association of American 
Fertilizer Control Officials held 
its first annual convention at the 
Shoreham. New officers elected by 
unanimous vote were Allen B. Lem- 
mon, chief, California Bureau of 
Chemistry, president; B. D. Cloan- 
inger, Clemson S. C., vice-president; 
and secretary-treasurer, Henry R. 
Walls, College Park, Md. Mr. Lem- 
mon succeeds Dr. D. S. Coltrane, 
Raleigh, N. Carolina. The executive 
committe includes the three officers 
and Dr. F. W. Quackenbush, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Dr. L. S. Walker, Burl- 
ington, Vt.; Dr. J. F. Fudge, College 
Station, Texas; and Dr. W. B. Griem, 
State Chemist, Dept. of Agriculture, 
Madison, Wisc. 
The opening session included 
an address of welcome by president 
D. S. Coltrane, and a talk by J. R. 


Clemson College, Clemson, S.C., newly-elected 


vice-president of the group. 
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Taylor, agronomist, of the American 
Plant Food Council, Washington, re- 
garding the mutual responsibilities of 
the two groups. Maurice H. Lock- 
wood, president of the National 
Fertilizer Association, Washington, 
then told the control officials of 
changing patterns in the use of ferti- 
lizer in the U. S., pointing out how 
new techniques and new areas of use 
are being developed throughout the 
country. 

Dr. W. A. Minor, Assistant 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, reviewed the fertilizer 
outlook for 1947-48, stating that the 
demand for these materials is likely 
to remain heavy for some time to 
come. 

A symposium of control pro- 
blems associated with new materials 
and methods of distributing fertilizer 
to the farm was presented by three 
speakers. Allen B. Lemmon discussed 
liquid fertilizers, including liquid 
phosphoric acid; R. A. Maddox, Jack- 
son, Mississippi talked on “Anhy- 
drous Ammonia and Nitrogen Solu- 
tions”; and Stacey Randle, New 
Brunswick, N. J., on “Bulk Distribu- 
tion.” 

The evening program in- 
cluded a number of papers on ferti- 
lizer manufacturing and control sub- 
jects, Dr. F. E. Bear, New Brunswick, 
N. J., discussed “The Growing Im- 
portance and Need for Control”; Dr. 
E. W. Constable, Raleigh, N. C. 
spoke on “Labeling for Secondary 
Plant Foods”; and J. J. Taylor, Tal 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Here's news to please any hog-raiser: recent tests 
at the University of Nebraska have uncovered a 
new, simple, single treatment for control of 
sarcoptic mange mites on hogs... and also for 


hog lice. 


Now, instead of three to five treatments at ten- 
day to two-week intervals, the hog raiser can 
check both mange mites and lice with but a 
single spraying of .25% of gamma isomer of 
Benzene Hexachloride (20 pounds of wettable 
dust of Benzene Hexachloride containing 10% 
gamma isomer in 100 gallons water). If hogs 
are thoroughly covered, including inside the ears, 
the treatment should be highly effective against 
both mange mites and lice. 
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Photos courtesy Nebraska 
University Agricultural Extension Service 


PENCO W -12 Benzene Hexachloride, 12% 
gamma isomer—A micron-sized, wettable powder 
especially compounded for spray application. 
Ideal for sarcoptic mange mite and hog louse 
control. Thoroughly tested by State and Federal 
investigators, and by our own Whitemarsh 
Research Laboratories. Conforms to Pennsalt’s 
rigid standards of quality and uniformity. 


Write adiffam full detatls on 
Pefigo BHC 


yore 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


BRYAN, TEXAS 


TACOMA, WASH, 


eEy Leper ~ | 
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By Dr. Alvin J. Cox 


This column by Dr. Cox appears as a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS. Dr. Cox formerly was successively Physical Chemist. 
Chief Chemist, Assistant Director, and Director of the Bureau of Science, 


Government of the Philippines. 


He was appointed Chief, Bureau of 


Chemistry, California State Dept. Agriculture in 1932, retiring in 1945. 


AST month we discussed in 
L this column features of the 
American business system 
which has made possible rapid strides 
in scientific research in the agricul- 
tural chemicals field as well as in 
numerous other areas. Included in 
the discussion were such factors as 
production, sales, competition, and 
the responsibilities of the manufac- 
turer toward the consumer. The gen- 
eral theme is carried a step further 
this month, in pointing out the part 
played by law enforcement organiza- 
tions in protecting both maufacturers 
and the consumer. To appreciate the 
full significance of this role, it is ap- 
propriate to view conditions as they 
were a few years ago. 

Until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, there had been 
but small advancement in the science 
of agriculture. Man’s knowledge of 
plants had been acquired largely 
through trial and error, and new facts 
were gained almost by accident. 
However, gradually the processes of 
plant and animal growth were learn- 
ed, and along with this knowledge, 
certain methods of controlling insect 
pests and plant diseases were dis 
covered. More and more, agriculture 
came to depend upon chemical prep- 
arations. . 

Only a relatively few persons in 
those early days had any scientific 
education, so it was not difficult for 
unprincipled persons to take advan- 
tage of the prevailing ignorance and 
foist onto farmers all kinds of worth- 
less or harmful concoctions. Such a 
condition made it difficult, if not im- 
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possible for legitimate and conscienti- 
ous manufacturers to establish a 
sound clientele among growers who 
had often been cheated previously.° 


The need for practical and 
effective laws to regulate such prod- 
ucts, and to prevent misleading and 
downright false claims became in- 
creasingly evident. The legitimate 
manufacturers welcomed the passage 
of the first of such laws, and since 
that time have come to depend upon 
their enforcement for protection 
from unethical practices in the trade. 
Each product must be sold on its own 
merit ... each must te effective with: 
out being injurious to the host. The 
contents of each package must be as 
represented on the label ... the ma- 
terial must live up to the claims 
stated for it on the package. All of 
this builds up a considerable list of 
qualifications for those who put con- 
trolling laws into practice, and those 
who seek out the violator. 

Enforcement of these laws is 
not easy, and if adequate administra- 
tion is to be attained, enforcement 
agents must be chosen upon merit 
alone, free from political interfer- 
ence. They must be tactful as well 
as tenacious. They must have the 
ability to be both polite and firm, and 
to have consideration for others. 
When such characteristics are lack- 
ing, an enforcement agent can largely 
defeat his own purpose by aggra- 
vating people and rendering them en- 
tirely uncooperative. It has been pos- 
sible at times actually to trace the 


of some agents by the 


journeys 


enemies they have made en route. 
Such conflicts can be avoided by exer- 
cise of a straight-forward attitude, a 
willingness to talk things over, and 
the ability to present an unbiased 
viewpoint. 

An administrator should be 
both idealistic and practical. He 
should know the terminology of the 
industries, so that he may “talk their 
language” and understand their prob- 
lems. He should keep constantly in 
mind that the industrialists and the 
consumers are mutually dependent 
upon each other and that their great- 
est success depends upon their co- 
operation with or without his inter- 
vention. He should maintain a well 
known distinctive purpose of ad- 
vancement and keep in mind that 
there are different routes by which 
progress can be made. He should 
strive constantly to find ways of im- 
proving the laws and administrative 
practices and have skill in developing 
means for bringing about such 1m- 
provement. 

Stolidity is frequently inter- 
preted as unfriendliness. All sugges 
tions honestly made toward improve- 
ment of the law and its administration 
should be considered. The agent 
should be able to recognize and com- 
promise small practical differences. He 
should always remember that all reg- 
istrants have the same rights under 
the law and that a careless remark 
about one’s competitor may make life- 
long enemies. 

Without sacrificing any prin- 
ciple, an administrator should be 
discriminating, reasonable, and avoid 
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Even a big-league pitcher can't be sure 
of hitting a bug with a baseball — which 
is another way of saying that micro-fine 
particle size is a vital factor in the 
effectiveness of imsecticide dusts... 


-<——<—-—~ 


you micro-fine dust concentrates for your 


manufacture of high-quality insecticide dusts 


eee eae oe —_—o ow ewe 


ORTHO’S micro-fine concentrates are manu- 
factured with special attention to fineness of particle 
size and uniformity, using special diluents to give 
proper adhesiveness to plant surfaces and dispersi- 
bility in the finished dust. They are made up for 
convenient usage in your plant. 


We can supply you now with 
GAMTOX Micro-Concentrate No. 100 


(contains 10% Gamma Isomer of Benzene Hexachloride) 


PERSISTO Micro-Concentrate 
(contains 50% DDT) 


Plus other micro-concentrates 


Lewanas:enenawanaras 


a 


. ee: ° ° ° - 

m td Before ordering dusts it will pay y ren pprhenaeiengs Write or wire for prices, packings and samples from the 
Re ae gate the many decided advantages of using ORTHO following ORTHO offices: California Spray-Chemical 
8, ‘i . a ‘ d f loti Corp., Elizabeth, New Jersey; Orlando, Florida; Dallas, 
: nd micro-concentrates in your Gust formulation. Texas; Kansas-City, Missouri; Portland, Oregon; and 
Ps, Moa fy! Whittier and Richmond, California. 

“en 5. 

gee) © 

e ie FREE “ORTHO” SERVICE! Through your ORTHO Fieldman you can get 

‘ : ae full information on formulation, fillers, uses, technical improvements 

_ an on mixing, milling and testing procedures. Also facts on test runs for 

= special problems and formulations. 
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being a stickler with regard to un- 
intentional, unimportant irregularities 
which can be corrected in time with- 
out unfairness to anyone. Fanatical, 
arbitrary or flippant law enforce- 
ment is the worst handicap to be en- 
countered, for it makes unnecessary 
trouble. An administrator is not the 
law, but an instrument of the law. 
Greater and more rapid progress is 
made if hobbies are avoided and if 
all, rather than only part of the facts 
are considered. It is seldom that one 
has all the facts and frequently by 
withholding judgment an_ injustice 
may be avoided. It pays big dividends 
for an enforcement officer patiently 
to instruct those under his jurisdiction 
and in return his own viewpoint may 
be broadened. The officer should 
realize enforcement of a law is not 
an end in itself, but that the goal lies 
in the achievement of honest practices 
in business. He must have the energy 
and willingness to explain a point, 
even though he may need to repeat 
the explanation many times. Courtesy 
and respect shown an administrator 
may often be due to his office rather 
than to his own personality. It is his 
opportunity to deserve such courtesies 
on his own. When he understands his 
public service, he can develop within 
himself the poise and polish which 
lead to sugcess. 

Unfortunately, there is often re- 
straint in conversations between agri- 
cultural chemical law enforcement 
officials and manufacturers. They do 
not talk about what they think. There 
is a large place in industry and pub- 
lic relationship for the truth. Hold- 
ing open discussions when several 
people are concerned is helpful. No 
one has a monopoly on ideas. A most 
effective way to straighten out prob- 
lems is to call in all interested per- 
sons for a frank discussion. A sense 
of humor sometimes relieves a tense 
situation. Discussions should be with 
mutual respect and good will. 


The formation of trade asso- 
ciations has aided in the administra- 
tion of agricultural chemical laws, 
and officials can meet with such or- 
ganizations for beneficial discussion 
of mutual problems. Such associations 
reflect a true cross-section of opinion, 
and can offer valuable advice. It is 
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generally more constructive for ofh- 
cials to discuss problems with inter- 
ested groups than with individuals. 
A common interest and better co- 
operation is developed by such meet- 
ings. 

Sincerity and cordiality are al- 
ways essential. Solemnity is some- 
times misinterpreted. People hold re- 
sentment when they should by frank 
discusion get the dissatisfaction “off 
their chests” and proceed. A blunt 
“No” without explanation, when 
there is one to offer, creates difficult 
situations. It is almost impossible for 
one to foist his ideas on others with- 
out upsetting relations with those 
with whom he must live and work. 

Face-saving (a form of self- 
respect) is important here as well as 
in the Orient. Many persons when 
given a chance to make good with- 
out embarrassment will be friendly, 
but otherwise might harbor resent- 
ment. A friendly approach is always 
best. An agricultural chemicals ofh- 
cial should go a long way with a man 
before “cracking down.” Patient dis- 
cussion should always precede a cita- 
tion, except in cases of flagrant viola- 
tion, such as serious adulteration. It 
should be emphasized that the main 
job of agricultural chemicals law en- 
forcement is education. Stern meas- 
ures, seldom necesary, may he em- 
ployed later if needed.k* 


N. E. Phytopaths to Meet 

The second annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Division of the 
American Phytopathological Society 
will be held at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
November 25 and 26. Sessions will 
be held at the Hudson Valley Fruit 
Investigations Laboratory (New York 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion). According to Dr. D. H. Pal- 
miter, chairman of the local commit- 
tee, the tentative plans call for the 
presentation of papers during the 
afternoon of the 25th, and a round- 
table discussion in the evening pre- 
ceeding the business meeting. The 
second day’s program will consist of 
further round-table discussions. Dr. 
W. T. Schroeder of the New York 
State Agri. Exper. Station at Geneva 
is secretary of the group, and Dr. S. 


E. A. McCallan of Boyce-Thompson 
Institute, Yonkers, N. Y., is president. 
o 


Fertilizer Group to Chicago 

A meeting of the National 
Joint Committee on Fertilizer Ap- 
plication is planned to be held at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, December 15. 
The group will elect new officers, and 
will hear reports of committees and 
subcommittees in addition to a num- 
be of papers. Scheduled to appear on 
the program are Dr. F. H. Hull, 
Florida Experiment Station; Dr. F. 
E. Bear, New Jersey Station; Dr. G. 
B. Siems, Swift & Co., Chicago; and 
W. A. Roberts, former chairman of 
the Farm Equipment Institute. These 
are expected to discuss “Soil Fertility 
and Plant Breeding in Relation to 
Fertilizer Application.” Other dis- 
cussions will include “Radioactive 
Applications to Agriculture,” by Vin- 
cent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical 
Corp.; Dr. W. L. Nelson, North 
Carolina Experiment Station; and a 
member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, as yet unannounced at press 
time. 

The subject of “Special Ferti- 
lizer Placement Problems” will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. N. Hoffer, Ameri- 
can Potash Institute; Dr. W. B. 
Andrews, Mississippi Experiment 
Station; Dr. N. J. Volk, Indiana 
Experiment Station; and Frank G. 
Steward, Shell Chemical Corp. 

oe 


Jap Fertilizers in Production 

Although postwar fertilizer pro- 
duction rates in Japan are being stead- 
ly increased, the output is still below 
the level thought necessary for food 
production in the country, according 
to a survey by the Mitsubishi Eco- 
nomic Research Institute. Output of 
sulfate of ammonia was 64,000 tons 
one month, the peak to that time, but 
this was still 40 percent below pre- 
war levels. This production was also 
lower than the planned figure because 
of coal and electric power shortages. 
A further shortage of sulfuric acid 
and technical difficulties encountered 
in the treatment of imported phos- 
phate rock have contributed to the 
unfavorable production record, the 
report says. 
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To help you meet 


AN EVER-GROWING MARKET 
~) Baker's DDT 


Use of DDT spreads every year. More and more people depend on DDT for 
controlling certain insect pests of livestock, crops, gardens, homes, orchards, 
forests, and public places. 

Farmers find spraying cattle with DDT during fly season often increases beef 
gains as much as ¥2 to 1 pound per day . . . increases milk production as much 
as 20 per cent. Spraying potatoes increases yields up to 25 per cent, sometimes 
more. 

Public officials and owners of recreational facilities spray parks, ball fields, 
grandstands, resorts, and other public places with DDT—to help promote 
public health, as well as make the facilities more enjoyable. 


Foresters recently sprayed 387,000 acres of forest land in the Northwest with 
DDT to save an estimated $60,000,000 worth of timber from Douglas fir 
tussock moths. Ir the Northeast forests DDT is being used to control the 
: < gypsy moth. 

eed Increased use of DDT means an expanding market to those who formulate 
FORESTS insecticides. Get set now for next year’s sales. 


Baker's DDT is a granular product approaching a white color, with a minimum 
setting point of 89° C. It is uniform in color, makes a clear solution, is free 
flowing and uniform in particle size. This enables the manufacturer to perfect 
his mix before grinding. 

— . Baker's DDT comes in 25, 50, 100 and 200-lb. containers. We invite you to 
= .— = write for prices and tell us your requirements. Address Agricultural Chemical 
ee Division, }. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Blue Mold in Wisconsin 


OBACCO blue mold or downy 
mildew, caused by the fungus 
Peronospora tabacina, has been re- 
ported in all major tobacco-growing 
areas in the United States and Can- 
ada since the first known occurrence 
in the Florida-Georgia shade-growing 
section in 1921. Up to 1947, Wis- 
consin tobacco crops had escaped the 
disease. In July, however, blue mold 
was found in a half-grown tobacco 
field in Dane County. A survey of 
the surrounding district located its 
presence on 27 farms. In many in- 
stances infection was so slight that 
it had not been noticed by the 
growers. The affected area lay chiefly 
on the northern border of the 
southern’ tobacco-growing section of 
the State and not in the more con- 
centrated areas of tobacco culture. 
Infection apparently corresponded to 
a region in which precipitation oc- 
curred July 12-13, associated with 
very humid weather followed by rela- 
tively warm days and cool nights. 
Symptoms found to be caused 
by the fungus but not typical of 
blue mold, observed during the survey 
on old plants in seedbeds long after 
transplanting had been completed, 
raise a question as to whether the 
disease may not have been present 
unrecognized in seedbeds in the State 
in previous years. Spread this year 
was evidently too late to cause ap- 
preciable seedbed damage, although 
the cool wet spring had delayed the 
transplanting season about three 
weeks later than normal. 
In other parts of this country 
the disease is primarily a seedbed 
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This department, which reviews current plant disease and 
insect control problems, is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on cur- 
rent plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 


Department of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


trouble. Readers of this column will 
remember the reports on its develop- 
ment in tobacco seedbeds in the 
eastern part of the country this 
spring. Occasionally, however, it has 
been reported as persisting and some- 
times causing damage on tobacco set 
in the fields. Such field damage was 
reported in a North Carolina locality 
during July this year. 


Texas Root Rot in La. 


HE causal fungus of the so-called 

“Texas root rot,” Phymatotrichum 
omnivorum, is a native inhabitant of 
alkaline soils in Mexico and much of 
the southwestern part of the United 
States, at not too high altitudes. Cot- 
ton, because it is the primary crop 
in most of the affected area, is the 
most important economic host, but 
the organism attacks literally hun- 
dreds of different kinds of plants, 
native and cultivated, so that balanced 
farming and soil conservation pro- 
grams are hard to establish where it 
occurs. The only major group of 
plants not affected is that of the 
grains and grasses. 

The disease gets its name 
from the fact that it has long been 
known and is very widespread in 
Texas. It occurs westward to ex- 
treme southern California. Fairly re- 
cently it was found to be present in 
the Virgin River Valley of south- 
eastern Nevada and _ southwestern 
Utah. North of Texas the disease 


extends into southern Oklahoma, 


along the Red River which divides 
the two States, and into the counties 
of southwestern Arkansas forming 
the angle around the northeastern 


corner of Texas. The Red River 
here swings sharply southward into 
Louisiana. 

Before this year the root rot 
had not been found in Louisiana. 
On August 12 infected cotton plants 
were discovered on a farm near Bos- 
sier City in Bossier Parish, on the 
east side of the Red River, in north- 
western Louisiana. In a subsequent 
careful survey of major cotton sec- 
tions of both Bossier Parish and of 
Caddo Parish on the west side of the 
river, one other infested field was 
found, near Dixie in Caddo Parish, 
about 18 miles north of Shreveport 
and about 30 miles south of the 
Arkansas line. Judging from the 
owners’ statements, the root rot had 
affected cotton and other crops on 
their farms for many years. Damage 
was rather severe at each locality. 
Approximately 30 acres of land was 
affected on the farm near Bossier City, 
and about 4 acres on the plantation 
near Dixie. In addition to cotton, the 
disease was also found attacking 
sweetpotatoes at Dixie, and on car- 
rots, beans, and turnips at Bossier 
City. 

So far as known, the disease 
occurs only at these two localities. 
The owners of both farms were 
cautioned against the sale of infected 
truck crops to avoid possible spread 
to new localities, and were advised 
to retire the present infested acreage 
from cotton and other susceptible 
crops and to plant it to non-susceptible 
grain crops. 


Anthracnose in Alabama 


F late years lupines have become 

important among legumes for 
soil improvement in Southeastern 
States. During early summer this year 
many fields of blue lupine in southern 
Alabama were severely damaged by 
anthracnose, caused by an undeter- 
mined species of Colletotrichum. All 
aerial portions of the plants were at- 
tacked but greatest damage was to 
plants. In many fields observed all 
of the plants were infected and up to 
90 percent of the seed was destroyed 
in some. Within infected pods seeds 
were often infected, and most of them 
were shriveled. The disease was not 
observed until after May 1 so that 
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CHLORDANE 


is the modern solution to the age-old problem of obtaining effective 
control of the destructive and obnoxious insects that infest our 
homes, institutions, and fields. Readily formulated it is outstanding 


for the control of 


HOUSEHOLD Ants, Bedbugs, Carpet Beetles, Flies, Mosquitoes, : 
PESTS Moths and Silverfish. 


AGRICULTURAL 4rmyworms, Chinch Bugs, Grasshoppers, Cotton <o 
PESTS Boll Weevil, Lygus Bugs. Squash Bugs. 


PRODUCTS 


_ 


VELSICOL INSECT TOXICANT doled? 


AR 50 

AR: 50G for Household Concentrates and Sprays 
AR*60 for Agricultural Sprays and Dusts 
AR°70 for Aerosol Formulations 

NR°70 for Mosquito Abatement 


The VELSICOLS, excellent solvents for DDT, Rote- 
none, Pyrethrum, and Pentachlorophenol, assure the 
formulation of dependable products displaying maxi- 
mum efficiency. 


For complete technical data consult Velsicol’s Technical Service Department. 


VELSICOL Corporation 


Manufacturers of: Insect Toxicants » Aromatic Solvents * Synthetic Resins * Coresin Core Oils 


General Offices: 330 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York + Detroit * Cleveland 


Represcatatives: E. B. Taylor Co., Los Angeles 13 + E. M. Walls, San Francisco 11 + J. E. Russell, Houston 11 
G. E. Missbach, Atlanta 3 + Midwest Products Co., St. Paul 4 + Mount-Alsop, Portland, Ore + Also in Canada 
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lupines plowed under for soil-build- 
ing purposes were not seriously dam- 
aged. The greatest threat from the 
disease appears to be to the seed crop, 
and since the major factor responsible 
for increasing use of lupines in 
southern Alabama is the ease with 
which the seed has been grown 
locally, any agency that reduces the 
seed crop is serious. 


Golden Bell Twig Blight 

BLIGHT that has been noticed to 
A aitec occasional twigs of the 
golden bell, Forsythia viridissima, in 
North Carolina has been found to be 
caused by Sclerotinia sclerotiorum. 
This fungus is world-wide in distribu- 


tion with a wide host range that in- 
cludes numerous vegetable and field 
crops. It is not so common on woody 
plants, however, although it has been 
recorded as the cause of twig blights 
of citrus, figs, apricot, guayule, and 
camellia in various parts of the world, 
including Texas and California. 


On golden bell the twig blight 
is noticed shortly after the plants 
have ceased flowering. Slightly 
sunken, discolored lesions girdle the 
twigs and the parts beyond the lesions 
are killed. Observations indicate that 
the fungus also causes a blossom 
blight of golden bell and that it in- 
vades the twigs by way of the flowers. 


Insect Conditions In Late September & Early October 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Mr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q., U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


S the crop season in many parts 
A: the country rapidly draws 
to a close, reports on insect 
conditions have become relatively 
scarce except from the southern areas. 
Infestations of the Mexican 
bean beetle have been on the decline 
since the middle of September 
throughout most of the range of this 
insect. By the middle of October in- 
festations were still characterized as 
moderate to heavy in some southern 
districts, including South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, lesser popula- 
tions being reported from Virginia 
and Alabama. Early frosts about the 
first of October killed many beans in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, causing a rapid decline in the 
beetle populations. 

Light to moderate infestations 
of the bean leaf beetle persisted dur- 
ing the first half of October in parts 
of Virginia and South Carolina. A 
few specimens of the bean leaf roller 
and banded cucumber beetle were 
still present on beans in Georgia to- 
ward the middle of the month, and 
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the bean leaf looper occurred in small 
numbers in parts of Virginia. An un- 
identified species of lace bug was re- 
ported early in October causing dam- 
age to beans grown on dry land 
farms in the lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas. 

Cabbage caterpillars continued 
to be abundant during the first half 
of October on cabbage and related 
crops in a number of areas, including 
parts of Maryland, Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas, and Ari- 
zona. They were reported as present 
in lighter numbers in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Tennessee, and Southern California. 
Moderate populations of the harle- 
quin bug have also persisted into 
early October on cruciferous crops in 
Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Flori- 
da, and Alabama. The fall army- 


worm was prevalent on cabbage in 
New Jersey and South Carolina to 
ward the end of September and 
caused some damage to cole crops in 
Virginia the first half of October. 


Typically severe infestations 


fie 


of the melonworm or pickleworm oc- 
curred the last half of September on 
late-season cucurbits in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Tennessee. Light popula- 
tions were reported as persisting in 
South Carolina during the first half 
of October. Cucumber beetles oc- 
curred in destructive numbers on 
cucurbits and other vegetable crops 
in South Carolina, Florida, Tennes- 
see, and Texas during the latter part 
of September. 

A number of pests were re- 
ported attacking tomato in various 
areas, especially during the first half 
of October. These included: the to- 
mato fruitworm, abundant in South 
Carolina and present in moderate 
numbers in California; light popula- 
tions of hornworms in South Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia; a light but potentially danger- 
ous infestation of the beet armyworm 
on tomato in Southern California; 
and a severe outbreak of the fall 
armyworm on that crop in the 
Bradenton district of Florida. 

The beet leafhopper, vector of 
the curly top disease, has been mov- 
ing from wild host plants to fields of 
sugar beets grown for seed in num- 
bers sufficient to require insecticide 
applications in the Safford district of 
Arizona. Treatments consisted of a 
10 percent DDT dust mixture, ap- 
plied at the rate of 20 pounds per 
acre by ground equipment or 30 
pounds per acre by airplane. 

Few reports of aphid infesta- 
tions on various crops have been re- 
ceived during this period. The green 
peach aphid persisted in small num- 
bers during the last half of Septem- 
ber on late tobacco suckers in the 
Nashville district of Tennessee, and 
heavy infestations persisted on a few 
remaining late plantings of tobacco 
in Gadsen County, Florida. By the 
middle of October this insect had 
reached a very low level of infesta- 
tion except in one experimental plant- 
ing of shade-grown tobacco in Florida. 
A heavy aphid infestation was ob- 
served in one celery seed bed in the 
Sanford district of Florida in early 
October. 


A report on insects and mites 


(Turn to Page 67) 
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THE RAT MARKET 


...and your sales opportunity with 


There is one rat for nearly every man, woman 
and child in the United States—an estimated 


137,000,000 rats. 
Rats cost this country an appalling sum every 
year — about $400,000,000 — as estimated by one 
Government Service. 
They with man for food, carry diseases 
jae rr =a him, destroy or undermine his 
buildings, cut his electrical insulation, damage 
his property. 
the most harmful, the most destructive, 

cae menacing to human health, of all the 

eoal 

i ive and efficient rat- 
Today with such an effective 

killer available as ANTU—a tremendous op- 
portunity for sales is open to you. 

THE CHEMICAL —ANTU 00 
ourea), discovered by govern t-sponsored 
search during the war, is a highly specific poisoa 
for the brown (Norway) rat—sbe rat most com- 
monly found in cities, towns, and on farms in 
the U. S. It is relatively non-potsonous to other 
rodents and animals. So far as is known, it is 
non-toxic to man except in large amounts. 

ITS PROPERTIES — ANTU is a finely granulated 
gray powder. It is insoluble in water but soluble 


ANTU 


in some organic solvents including ethyl alcohol, 
acetic acid, dioxan and pyridoxine. It is chem- 
ically stable, non-volatile, and non-irritating to 
the human skin. 


EASE OF MIXING—ANTU mixes evenly with 
all kinds of food (or ground grain) and adheres 
well to dry or wet foods when dusted on them. 
It sticks to the feet and hair of rats when they 
run through it. It dusts well from insect dust 
sprayers and pump guns. 

HOW IT WORKS —ANTU kills through the 
stomach, not through contact with the skin. Rats 
die when they eat it in their food or lick it off 
their feet and hair—usually within 10 to 24 hours. 
ITS APPLICATION — ANTU is a single-shot poi- 
son. Its success depends on the rat's getting a 
fatal dose at the first meal, since they quickly 
develop a tolerance which lasts about 30 days and 
an aversion which may last longer. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co. is now ready to 
supply you ANTU for manufacturing purposes. 
Write today for prices. 

Our descriptive bulletin gives latest information 
and recommendations on ANTU — how to use it 
— precautions to take. Send for it! Address Agri- 
cultural Chemical Division, }. T. Baker Chemical 
Co., 66 South Main Street, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


THE COSTLY RAT! 


RATS WASTE FEED 
“About 50 pounds of grain or its equiv- 
alent are required to maintain one rat for 
1 year, representing a minimum annual 
cost of 50 cents per rat for food actually 
consumed,” says a Government Service. In 
addition, rats waste and contaminate about 


100 pounds for every 50 pounds they eat. 


RATS KILL CHICKS 
Rats often kill apparently purely for the 
lust of killing. They have been known to 
kill several hundred baby chicks in a sin- 
gle night. Even full-grown hens and ducks, 
baby pigs, and lambs are killed. Large 
quantities of eggs are c ly di d 


RATS DAMAGE PROPERTY 

Rat damage to property includes holes 
gnawed in many articles, including grain 
bags, leather, expensive upholstery, fab- 
rics, furniture, doors, books, and even lead é 
pipes — flooding, caused by burrowing in ‘) 
embankments — fires, caused by gnawing :] 
and short-circuiting electric wires — and a 
undermining foundations of buildings. : 

RATS RUIN FOOD 


To get at food rats usually gnaw through 
the container and ruin the whole package, 
although only a little is eaten. In ware- 
houses, feed stores amd mills, sacks of 
grain, stock feeds and flour are often spilled 
and fouled. In wholesale and retail gro- 
cery stores they gnaw into breakfast foods, 
crackers, bread, candies and almost all 
food products in cardboard, paper or { 
wooden cartons. 


RATS SPREAD DISEASE i 
Rats not only carry bacteria and other 
parasites on their feet and bodies, they 
transmit diseases of their own to man and 
domestic animals. Also, they acquire a 
number of human and livestock diseases, 
contributing to their spread. Dis ‘ 
spread by rats include bubonic plague, 
typhus fever, spirochetal jaundice, rat-bite 


fever, food poisoning, tularemia, ; 
ichinosi rabies, 


yea, 


ee en 


HALF OF RATS ON FARMS 
Government authorities estimate half of 
the rats in the United States are on farms 
+--+ about 26 per cent are in non-farm coun- d 
try residences and in towns of less than ; 
ten thousand population . . . about 24 per 
cent are in cities of ten thousand or more. 
ple engaged in rat control, they roughly 
estimate there is one rat per person in the 
U. S. — about 137,000,000 rats. 


“if everyone understood the true 
status of the rat, how dangerous 
and how destructive a rodent 
it is, not a single rat would be a 
allowed to exist in or near an : 

abode or place of business.” 
—U. S.A. Wildlife Circular 6. ) 
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3 Cyanamid Booklets 

American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, has prepared three book- 
lets covering weed control, defolia- 
tion, and fertilizer. The booklet on 
weed control describes the use of 
“Aero” Cyanamid in plant beds, and 
illustrates correct methods of applica- 
tion. The defoliation brochure goes 
into detail to describe methods and 
uses of “Aero” defoliant chemical 
dust, with numerous illustrations. A 
summary of how the product is used 
in various geographical regions is 
given in the booklet. “Aero-Phos,” 
trade name of finely ground Florida 
phosphate rock, is described in the 
third booklet of the series. It pre- 
sents numerous photographs and 
charts illustrating the value of phos- 
phorus in pasture land as well as on 
cash crops. Given also are full in- 
structions on use, and numerous sug- 
gestions for proper equipment for 
application. The three booklets may 
be obtained from the company’s New 
York office, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


, 

Chlordane Bulletins Offered 

Julius Hyman & Co., Denver, 
Colo. have recently isued two techni- 
cal bulletins on their chlordane prod- 
uct, “Octa-Klor.. These include 
Technical Supplement No. 2, con- 
cerning the preparation of chlordane 
emulsifiable concentrates. Technical 
supplement No. 205, chlordane for 
the direct control of truck crop and 
garden insects. These are available 
from the firm upon request. 


Dow Offers Ag. Features 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., in the fall edition of its maga- 
zine Down to Earth (Vol. 3, No. 2) 
presents a number of articles of in- 
terest to the trade. One is an article 
on livestock pest control by Ray L. 
Cuff, Kansas City, Mo., a picture 
feature of improvised truck spraying 
rigs; and a well-illustrated story on 
soil fumigation equipment reaching 
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~ Maine Food Processors; 


the market. Other subjects include an 
article on wood preservation by 
“Pentachlorophenol,” and a report of 
controlling hog mange with benzene 


hexachloride. Further features in- 
clude information on applying potato 
vine killer materials, and on control- 
ling plum curculio on peach. 


25th Anniversary Booklet 

Summers Fertilizer Company, 
Baltimore, Md., has recently issued a 
booklet; “Best on Earth,” in con- 
nection with observance of the firm's 
25th anniversary. The publication de- 
tails the history of the company from 
its beginning in 1922 under the direc- 
tion of Walter P. Summers, Willis 
R. Dresser and James E. Totman. 
The subsequent progress of the firm 
is related, including the acquisition of 
subsidiary plants. The 25th anniver- 
sary booklet lists as subsidiaries the 
following: Northern Chemical In- 
dustries, Inc.; Griffith & Boyd Co.; 
Penobscot 
Warehousing Co; and Winterport 
Terminals, Inc. 


Sulfur Film Available 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. re- 
cently sponsored the production of a 
new color film, “Sulphur,” produced 
by the U.S. Bureau of Mines. The 
movie, first to be produced entirely 
under bureau supervision, uses ani- 
mated diagrams to describe produc- 
tion operations and utilization of the 
mineral. The film is available for 
loan, and applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Graphic Services Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Mines Experiment 
Station, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. The reel is in sound, and 
runs for 20 minutes . 


“Trex-80’’ Bulletin 

Grifin Chemical Co., San 
Franciso, has announced a new solu- 
bilizer, “Trex 80,” for use with Chlor- 
dane. The emulsifler is used in 50/50 


concentrations which can be diluted 
with water of any hardness to pro- 
duce colloidal solutions ranging from 
clear to opalescent and at any desired 
level of chlordane content, the makers 
say. These solutions are non-settling, 
assuring a uniform percentage of 
chlordane in the spray. Emulsions 
of chlordane can also be prepared by 
reducing the “Trex 80” content. 
Both solutions and emulsions have 
been used effectively in the field. 
Both eliminate phytotoxicity, odor 
and fire hazard of hydrocarbon sol- 
vents. A descriptive bulletin, F-102 
is available from the company, 1000 
16th St., San Francisco. 


Hudson Tank Heater 
H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced a new electric- 
ally-operated stock tank heater, trade* 
marked “Lektrick-Heet.”” The device 
operates on the principle of a home 
electric heater, warming the water as 
it is used. Numerous tests have bee 
made by the manufacturers durin 
the past three years. The heater ig 
adjustable for various degrees of 
temperature, but is set for 40° F. 
when leaving the factory. ° 


50 Year Booklet by Dow 

Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan, has issued a spe- 
cial golden anniversary booklet in 
commemoration of its 50th year of 
existence. The 20 page booklet pre+ 
sents a pictorial history of the com4 
pany, bringing it up to date in post; 
war plans and future prospects for 
business. 


New Fertilizer Textbook 

The 4th edition of “Commercial 
Fertilizers,” a textbook of 522 pages, 
is announced by the Blakiston Com- 
pany, publishers, Philadelphia. The 
book was prepared by Gilbert H. 
Collings, professor of soils at Clem- 
son Agricultural College, Clemson, 
S.C. Included in its chapters is 
information covering the production 
of principal fertilizer elements, use 
of fertilizers, and an entirely new 
chapter on ammonium nitrate. Cost 
of the book is $4.50. 
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Make Sure You Get 


the RIGHT 2,4-D! 


When you consider the merchandising and marketing 
of a weed killer make sure you get the right 2,4-D for 
the job. And to make sure it’s right, specify POWCO 
BRAND. The Powell laboratory is set up to solve your 
weed control problems. The Powell technical sales staff 
can answer your weed control questions. And _ these 
POWCO BRAND 2,4-D Formulations are RIGHT 
for packaging, RIGHT for weed control and RIGHT 
for your cost sheets! 


SODIUM SALT 


Powco Brand Sodium Salt of 2,4-D is actually a 
true sodium salt of the acid. It is an economical 
form of the weed killer for use in large scale application. 
It has a wetting agent added to make it go into solution 
easier and to wet the foliage better. It is adaptable to 
the preparation of agricultural herbicide dust. 


ISOPROPYL ESTER | 


Powco Brand Isopropyl Ester of 2,4-D gives more 


satistactory kill of hard-to-control weeds than other 
formulations. It is faster acting than other 2,4-D 
formulations. It is convenient to handle because it is 
diluted by volume and requires no weighing operation. 
It is a light, straw colored liquid which makes an 
attractive merchandising package. It forms a_ stable 
emulsion when diluted with water. It is oil soluble and 
can be diluted with a No. 2 fuel oil and used in air and 
ground equipment for atomization. Furthermore, ester 
dusts can be prepared from this Powco Brand material 
by atomizing or impregnating into suitable dust diluent. 


ISOPROPANOLAMINE 
SALT OF 2, 4-D 


This Powco Brand liquid concentrate is completely 
water soluble—goes into solution instantly. Contains a 
wetting agent for more complete wetting of foliage. Will 
not clog spray equipment. Will not corrode rubber or 
metal. Dilutes on volume basis rather than weight and 
makes an attractive package because of its light straw 
color. High concentrations of the Isopropanolamine Salt 
can be prepared thereby saving on freight costs. 


Write for complete information. 


John Powell & Co, Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES: CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS 
CANADA: CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LTD., TORONTO - MONTREAL 
In Argentina—John Powell Y CIA, Condarco 1535, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Telephone 59, Paternal 0021. 


POWCO BRAND PRODUCTS: Antu - Pyrin R - Pyrin D-20 - JP No. 10 - JP No. 25 - JP No. 30 - JP No. SO - 


JP No. S50W - Pyrethrum Powders and Extracts - Stimtox 


“A” - Rotenone Powders - Sabadilla - Aerosol 


Formulas - 2,4-D - BHC (Benzene Hexachloride) - HETP (Hexaethyl Tetraphosphate). 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Grasshopper Control 
Benzene hexachloride, DDT, 


chlordane, and “Toxaphene”™ (chlorin- 
ated camphene) were tested as sprays 
and dusts in small field plots, in the 
greenhouse, and in the laboratory 
against grasshoppers. Although con- 
trol by these insecticides represents 
a combination of stomach poison and 
contact poison, benzene hexachloride 
acts chiefly by contact, while DDT, 
“Toxaphene”, and chlordane act 
chiefly as stomach poisons. On plants, 
chlordane had the longest residual ef- 
fect, benzene hexachloride the short- 
est. Fresh deposits of benzene hexa- 
chloride on glass plates were most 
toxic and “Toxaphene™ least toxic to 
nymphs. Benzene hexachloride was 
much more toxic to adults than the 
other insecticides tested. C. J. Wein- 
man and G. C. Decker, J. Econ. En- 
tomol. 40, 84-90 (1917). 


DDT Spray Residues 

Only peeling was effective in 
removing the DDT present on the 
skins ofyapples. Polishing, brushing, 
or washing with detergents, hydro- 
chloric acid, or weak solutions of ace- 
tone, ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, or 
an emulsion of benzene, were not ef- 
fective in reducing the DDT concen- 
tration below the tolerance limit. G. 
D. Manalo, R. Hutson, E. J. Miller, 
and E. J. Benne, Food Packer 27, No. 
13, 64, 66, 68. 


Japanese Beetle Control 

In laboratory and field experi- 
ments, benzene hexachloride, DDT, 
and chlordane were effective toxic- 
ants for Japanese beetles. The vari- 
ous formulations, however, differed 
in their speed of knockdown, residual 
toxcity, and repellent value. At 
equal content of toxicant, emulsions 
of DDT and benzene hexachloride 
produced more rapid knockdown than 
water suspensions; the latter gave 
better residual kill and _ repellency. 
Benzene hexachloride in water sus- 
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pension gave more rapid knockdown 
than DDT in similar formulation. As 
an emulsion, chlordane was less ef- 
fective in knockdown or residual kill 
than DDT or benzene hexachloride. 
G. S. Langford and D. W. Squires, 
J. Econ. Entomol. 40, 269-70 (1947). 


2,4-D Utility Increased 

Application of the sodium 
salt of 2,4-D in an acid solution 
greatly increases plant killing power, 
according to Drs. C. L. Hammer, E. 
H. Lucus and H. M. Sell of Michigan 
Sate College, East Lansing, Mich. Ex- 
periments were made using the 
sodium salt of 2,4-D dissolved in dis- 
tilled water and combined with solu- 
tions of 19 different acids. These 
preparations were applied to the pri- 
mary leaves of bean plants about 10- 
days after the seeds had been planted. 
Effectiveness was determined by 
weighing the entire shoot growth 
above the primary leaves. 

The best killing effect, the 
specialists claim, is obtained when 
the solution is strongly acid — (pH 
2.0 to 3.0). The greatest killing power 
comes with a strong solution such as 
phosphoric acid, rather than with 
weaker ones. 

Although not so effective as 
the acids or esters of 2,4-D, the so- 
dium salt appears to have certain ad- 
vantages to make it more practical 
than the others. It is less expensive, 
available in quantity, and dissolves 
in water. For these reasons, the ex- 
perimenters found it best to develop 
a simple method for increasing its 
effectiveness to the point where it 
equals the commercial acid and ester 
preparations. 


Rotenone for Grub Control 
Rotenone is recommended by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
for control of cattle grubs in a recent 
bulletin (#2486-47). It discusses the 
control of these pests as a measure 


to get more benefit from feed com- 
sumed by the animals. Grubs are ap- 
pearing on the backs of animals in 
southern localities, and ranchers are 
urged to prepare to treat their live- 
stock promptly and plan on repeating 
the treatment as often as necesary. 
Methods of application include dust, 
wash, spray, and dip procedures. 


« 
Root-Knot Control 

Effective control of root-knot 
has been secured by fumigating tobac- 
co fields with a 10 per cent ethylene 
dibromide mixture (“Dowfume W- 
10°) and with a mixture of dichloro- 
propane-dichloropropene. (“D-D™ or 
“Dowfume-N”) A minimum of 30 
gallons per acre of the former and 
15 gallons of the “D-D™ mixture was 
required to insure significant root- 
knot control, according to the 1945- 
46 annual report of the 
Coastal Plain experiment station. In 
some instances, it says, 40 gallons 
and 20 gallons, respectively, gave 
even better control. 

Tests indicated that the liquids 
should be applied to the soil at least 
30 or 40 days before transplanting, 
60 days being preferable. Applica- 
tions made 3 to 5 months before 
transplanting were just as effective as 
those made 60 and 30 days in ad- 
vance. However, treatments applied 
in early September did not give 
significant root-knot control in tobac- 
co grown the following summer. 
Effect of these treatments on the 
burning aroma of cured tobacco leaf 
has not been determined conclusively. 

Both of these soil fumigants 
were applied by pouring them into 
the soil at a controlled rate. Parallel 
streams were directed into the bottom 
of turnplow furrows twelve inches 
apart. The streams were poured in 
the furrow just in advance of the 
turnplow, so that the liquid was 
covered with soil immediately. This 
type of broadcast application was 
highly effective with each fumigant. 
The soil was not molested for at least 
30 or 40 days after the treatment. 

Applications were also made 
in the drill by pouring the liquids in 
a furrow under each tobacco row. 
This was done by first laying off the 

(Turn to Page 67) 
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FOR ANIMAL SPRAYS AND DUSTS 


that... 


Kill the parasites that are here now 


Kill the ones that come along later 


Kill still others before they can start 


USE THE COMBINATION THAT GIVES 
FAST ACTION ALL THE TIME! 


LETHANE B-71 OR B-72 


LetHane B-71, for dusts, and LeTHANE 
B-72, for sprays and dips, do an outstanding 
job of controlling animal parasites such as 
fleas and lice. They give fast knockdown . . . 
and their ovicidal action kills insects while 
still in the egg stage. 


- RHOTHANE OR DDT | 


RHOTHANE, a powerful new insecticide, 
offers the phenomenal killing power and 
effective residual action of DDT... and is 
far less toxic to warm-blooded animals. If 
you prefer DDT, Rohm & Haas has several 
dependable forms available. 


For dusts, sprays and dips with fast knockdown . . . high kill. . . residual 
effects ...ovicidal action—use one of these effective combinations: 
LeruHane B-71 or B-72 plus Ruoruane or DDT. 

These insecticides are fully compatible, stable during long storage 
periods. You can package your dusts—or wettable powders for sprays— 
right now... and be ready to sell during the winter months. 


LetHane and Ruotuane are trade-marks, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Oakland. Canadian Distributor: P. N. Soden & Co., 


Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, Argentina, and agents in principal South American ct.ies. 
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2,4-D Patent Suit Settled out of Court 


HE long-standing litigation over 
four patents on 2,4-D between 
American Chemical Paint Co., Am- 
bler, Pa., and Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, has been settled out of 
court, according to an announcement 
made late in October by Sherwin- 
Williams Co. The settlement pro- 
vides for making the 2,4-D inventions 
available to all other manufacturers 
on a nominal basis, and presents a 
schedule of royalties to be paid by 
licensees. 
The Sherwin-Williams state- 
ment says that “litigation instituted 
by the Sherwin-Williams Company 


for determining the validity of U. S.. 


Patent number 2,390,941 to (Frank- 
lin D.) Jones, covering the weed 
killers popularly known as 2,4-D, has 
been terminated by a_ settlement 
granting American Chemical Paint 
Company owner of the patent. The 
settlement also includes three other 
Jones patents covering similar weed 
killers, (numbers 2,394,916; 2,396, 
513) and = 2,412,510). American 
Chemical Company has granted Sher- 
win Williams a paid up license on the 
four patents, and arrangements have 
been made to make the inventions 
available to all other manufacturers 
on a nominal basis. 


“In this settlement the govern’ 
ment and the public are given a free 
license to make and use, but not te 
sell, compositions covered by the pat- 
ents involved in the litigation. In 
addition, the same free license is given 
to the government and the public 
under the three other Jones patents. 

“American Chemical Co., Am- 
bler Pa., will upon request, grant li- 
ceses to any responsible party desiring 
to manufacture and sell patented com- 
positions. The royalty has been fixed 
at a maximum of 2% of the net 
selling price of patented compositions, 
a minimum annual royalty of $250 
and a maximum total royalty far the 
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lives of the patents a $10,000. No 
further royalty will be required. Dis- 
tributors, retailers and any other re- 
sellers of the patented compositions 
require no license in order to sell 
compositions purchased from licensed 
manufacturers.” 


Legal action began on March 
16, 1946 when S-W entered a suit 
in Federal Court, Wilmington, Del. 
asking that patents held by American 
Chemical Paint Co. be declared in- 
valid, and that the latter be enjoined 
from bringing or threatening to bring 
sujt against Sherwin-Williams. The 
Ambler firm then filed a counter suit 
in Federal Court, demanding of Sher- 


win Williams Co. triple damages and 
alleging infringement of its 2,4-D 
patents. Sherwin-Williams Co. was 
also accused of trademark infringe- 
ment and acts of unfair competition. 


The original 2,4-D patent was 
issued to John F. Lontz in 1943, but 
not for use as a weed killer material. 
Its purpose was to stimulate plant 
growth by use of concentrations of 
less than 0.1 percent. In later in- 
vestigation by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry of the U, S. Department of 
Agriculture, it was discovered that 
in concentrations stronger than 0.1 
percent, 2,4-D could act as herbi- 
cide. Later a patent was granted 
Franklin D. Jones, assignor to Ameri- 
can Chemical Paint Co, 


National Fertilizer Association Meets in Atlanta 


Maurice H. Lockwood 
N.F.A. President 


The fall meeting of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association was 
scheduled to be held November 10, 
11 and 12 at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. The advance pro- 
gram called for a meeting of the 
Board of Directors and various com- 
mittees of the Association on the first 
day, with the general sesions begin- 
ning on November 11. Weller Noble, 


«Pacific Guano Company, Berkeley, 


California, chairman of the Board, 


Weller Noble 


Chairman of the Board 


was to open the general session. His 
talk was to be followed by an address 
by Donald Comer, president, Avon- 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Alabama. A 
panel presented by the N.F.A. Plant 
Food Research committee was to close 
the formal activities of the day. The 
annual dinner at 7p. m. was scheduled 
to be accompanied by entertainment 
secured by a committee headed by J. 
Rucker McCarty. 

November 12, final day of the 
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Ax anyone why he prefers a certain brand of 
insecticide and he'll likely say, “‘It does the job.” 


To help your product—liquid or powder—do 
that job effectively, is the main purpose of the 
Lowell engineering staff. Don’t be “‘insecticide- 
wise and sprayer-foolish.”’ Let Lowell Sprayers 


and Dusters do the job for you! 


‘When | sell an insecticide cus- 
tomer a Lowell sprayer or duster, 
| can be sure the insecticide will be 
applied correctly and repeat sales 
will follow." 
A Lowell Dealer 
(Name on request) 


}> bows. 


The Sentry The Premier The Pennant 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS EXCLUSIVELY 
WRITE DEPARTMENT 62,589 EAST ILLINOIS STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICLAS 
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meeting, was to feature the annual 
address of Maurice H. Lockwood, as- 
sociation president; and Omer S. 
Kelley, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Ft. Collins; Mr. Kelley’s talk 
was to cover the unique methods of 
fertilization in irrigated areas of the 
Rocky Mountain area. Also scheduled 
on the advance program was L. R. 
Neel, editor of Southern Agricul- 
turist Nashville, Tenn., and W. B. 
Andrews, Mississippi State College 


and Agricultural Experiment Station. 
o 


AIFA Presents Plan 

The A. I. F. Association, in a 
telegram to President Truman last 
month, outlined a “produce more” 
program to complete the current na- 
tional campaign for the conservation 
of food. The association subsequently 


Bulletin 


On November 4 the U.S.D.A. 
announced its backing of an 
“All Out” fight against all pests 
of stored grains. The aid and 
cooperation of trade organizations 
in the insecticide, fungicide and 
related fields is sought by the 
Department, as well as coopera- 
tion from farm organizations, col- 
leges of agriculture, county 
agents, etc. 


The Department urges greater 
use of pest control measures for 
livestock and crops, pointing out 
that the nutritional value of 10 
percent of corn fed to animals is 
lost due to parasites. Huge sav- 
ings of cotton, corn and small 
grains are possible by known 
means of insect control, the 
Department states, and additional 
losses may be prevented by con- 
trol of weeds and plant diseases. 


called a meeting of industry leaders 
in New York to formulate a three- 
step program in line with Secretary 
Anderson's policy of “sustained 
abundance.” This meeting, held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, 
was attended by representatives of 
insecticide, fungicide and other pest 
control manufacturers. 

The first immediate step, ac- 
cording to L. S. Hitchner, A. I. F. 
Association secretary, is to protect 
present food stocks from damage in 
storage and shipment. Second is to 
extend the campaign of protecting 
livestock against insects and parasites 
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which cut down production of meat, 


milk and eggs. Third is to begin 
next year using all the advances in 
crop protection developed during the 
war, but whose full application was 
held back because of shortages. 
Numerous examples were 
cited by the association in its conten- 
tion that extensive use of chemicals 
in crop and meat production will 
bring desired results. Mr. Hitchner 
cited control of the corn borer in the 


midwest; grasshopper invasions which 
destroyed 400 million dollars’ worth 
of crops during the past decade; and 
the extra grain to be yielded when 
weeds are controlled. He also pointed 
out the ravages of rats and mice in 
stored grains, and the deprecations 
of the corn weevil which may destroy 
almost as much corn as is consumed 
by livestock. “Reducing these losses 
will make an estimated saving equiva- 
lent to 200 million bushels,” he stated. 


Van Walters & Rogers in New Western Office 


Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. whose complete line of agricultural chemicals 
includes those produced by a number of well-known eastern manufacturers, is 
handling its west coast distribution from the above new office and warehouse in 
Portland, Oregon. The structure is 174 x 250 feet in size, and has 38,590 square 
feet of warehouse floorage. The company employs 70 persons. 


Annual Meeting at Ithaca 

The ninth annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide Con- 
ference was scheduled to be held at 
Ithaca, N. Y. November 13 and 14. 
Place of the meeting was Bibbins Hall, 
G. L. F.., Terrace Hill. Although no 
announcement of speakers had been 
made at press time, it was indicated 
that the program would follow the 
pattern of previous meetings in which 
the staffs at experiment stations at 
Ithaca and Geneva review the work 
of the past year. Dr. L. M. Massey 
was in charge of the plant pathology 
portion of the meeting, and Dr. 
Charles E. Palm the entomological 


section. 
7 


New Fertilizer Division 

Dr. K. D. Jacob has been 
named to head the new Division of 
Fertilizers and Agricultural Lime, a 
special section of the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The Division of Soils, 


Fertilizers and Irrigation had pre- 
viously been responsible for work in 
this field, but the need for increased 
attention to fertilizers and liming ma- 
terials had become so pressing that a 
further division was made. With Dr. 
Jacob in the division, will be Dr. 
Charles E. Kellogg, soil scientist, who 
is chief of soil surveys. 
e 
Liquid Fertilizer Storage 
The Delta Fertilizer Co., 

Helena, Arkansas, has completed ar- 
rangements for construction of a Hor- 
ton Sphere with a capacity of 22 
tank car loads of anhydrous ammonia 

82 per cent pure liquid nitrogen,| 
to provide nitrogen fertilizer in liquid 
form to farmers of the eastern Ar- 
kansas Delta section. The sphere 
will be located outside the city limits. 
Ammonia will be supplied from the 
plant of the Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, 
Ark. Additional storage plants, each 
capable of holding one-car deliveries 
of fertilizer, will be located at eight 
other points in the state. 
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DIRECTORS 


W. C. BENNETT 


President, Phelps Dodge Re 
fining Corp. 


J. HALLAM BOYD 


Exec. Vice-President, Com 
mercial Chemical Co. 


ERNEST HART 

President, Niagara Sprayer 
& Chemical Division, Food 
ng Corp., Middle- 
port, N. Y. 


LEA S. HITCHNER 


Executive Secretary, AIF As- 
sociation 


GEORGE F. LEONARD 


Vice-President, Tobacco By- 
Products & Chemical Corp. 


HOWARD P. MANSFIELD 

Assistant to General Manager, 
Grasselli Chemicals De- 
partment, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. 


A. W. MOHR 
President, California Spray 


Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. 


JAMES McCONNON 


Vice - President, McConnon 
& Co., Winona, Minn. 


E. H. PHILLIPS 


In Charge of Purchasing, Co- 
operative G.L.F. Soil-Build- 
ing Service 


GEORGE R. RINKE 
Chairman of the 


Board, 
John Powell & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


FRED SHANEMAN 


Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co. 


F. S. WASHBURN 
Manager, Agricultural Chem- 
icals Division, American 


Cyanamid Co., New York. 


BYRON F. WEBSTER 


Vice - President, Chipman 
Chemical Company, Inc. 


H. DEWITT WHITTLESEY 


Sr. Vice-President, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. 


F. W. WIEDER 


Western Division Manager, 
San Francisco Sulphur Co. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 
Can Be Increased By 


BETTER PEST CONTROL 


ROTECT cereals and other food stuffs in storage and in 


transit from rodents, insects and fungi. 


Increase production of meat through control of livestock 
pests. 


Increase production of corn, small grains and other staple 
crops. 


Scientific developments and available chemicals make this 
possible. 


Agricultural Insecticide & 
Fungicide Association 


285 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


OFFICERS 
GEORGE F. LEONARD, President 
LEA S. HITCHNER, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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St. Regis Paper Co. in New B.C. Building 


St. Regis Paper Co. has recently announced completion of its new Multi-Wall 
paper bag plant at Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. The $450,000 plant. 
shown above, has three times the capacity of its predecessor. Output from this 
plant will be earmarked for the Canadian west coast and export trade. With the 
new plant operating, total Canadian output by St. Regis is expected to reach 
225,000,000 paper shipping bags annually. Two other St. Regis plants are located 
at Dryden, Ontario and Three Rivers, Quebec. respectively. 


AAEE & APS Meet in Dec. 

Final plans were being com- 
pleted at press time for the annual 
meetings of the American Associa- 
tion of Economic Entomologists and 
the American Phytopathological So- 
ciety, scheduled to convene in Chicago 
Dec. 26-30 and 27-30, respectively. 
The AAEE will meet at the Con- 
gress Hotel, and the Phytopath group 
will gather at the Stevens. The meet- 
ing dates correspond with those of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, also meeting 
in Chicago. 

Continuing some of the fea- 
tures of last years meetings, both the 
AAEE and the APS plan to hold 
discussions of current products and 
problems. Representatives of the in- 
secticide and fungicide industries 
have been invited to discuss new ma- 
terials now on the market, those due 
for marketing in 1948, or products 
still in the experimental stage. Such 
presentations will be made by ac- 
credited technical representatives of 
various manufacturers of insecticidal 
and fungicidal materials, with full 
clearance from these manufacturers 
to speak. 


The Fungicide Colloquium will 
be held at the Stevens on December 
29, under the general chairmanship 
of Dr. Frank Howard, Rhode Island 
Experiment Station, Kingston, R. I. 
Subjects to be discussed are under 
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two general heads: Report of field 
tests with new fungicidal sprays and 


Meetings 

Agricultural Chemicals wish- 
es to publish the meeting date 
and place of any gathering con- 
cerned with manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, application or discus- 
sion of chemicals for agricul- 
tural use. Information of such 
meetings is solicited. 
National Association of Insecti- 

cide and Disinfectant Manu- 

facturers, annual meeting, Lord 


Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md., 
December 1, 2, 3. 


North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference, Topeka, Kansas, De- 
cember 10, 11, 12. 


Western Colorado Horticultural 
Society, Fifth Annual Meeting. 
Mesa College, Grand Jct., Colo., 
January 9 & 10, 1948. 


Eastern Branch, American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomolo- 
gists, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, November 21 & 22. 


Northeastern Division American 


Phytopathological Society, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. November 
25 & 26. 


American Association of Economic 
Entomologists (In conjunction 
with meeting of American 
Association for Advancement 
of Science,) December 26-31, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, New 
York, December 1-6. 


Cotton States Branch, AAEE, 
Atlanta, Ga., February, 4, 5, 6. 


dusts; and “fungicides and the 
Future.’ The former, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. J. D. Wilson of 
Wooster, Ohio, will report fungicide 
trials with potatoes, apples, stone 
fruit, tomatoes and cucurbits. The 
latter group, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. H. C. Young, Sr., Wooster, 
Ohio, will consider trends in the con- 
trol of plant diseases and the responsi- 
bility of industry; naming of fungi- 
cides; indexing of fungicidal chemi- 
cals; the effect of the Insecticide- 
Fungicide Act of 1947 on industry, 
the pathologist, and the user; and 
activities of interest to the plant 
pathologist. The Insecticide group 
will carry out a similar program in 
its symposium, according to the early 
plans. 
e 


White to Baird & McGuire 

Baird & McGuire, Inc., Hol- 
brook, Mass. announces the appoint- 
ment of William H. White as Pacific 
Coast representative to cover the 
states of California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Nevada. The company 
will carry stocks on the Coast for 
faster service to customers, it was 
announced. The new representative 
was formerly with Wilwite As- 
sociates, Oakland, California. 

e 


Eastern AAEE Group Meets 

The Eastern Branch of the 
American Association of Economic 
Entomolgists was scheduled to hold 
its annual meeting at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 20 and 21. Entomologists 
from eastern Agricultural Experiment 
stations, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and representatives of 
various manufacturing firms were ex- 
pected to be present. 

More than 60 papers were to 
be presented at the meeting, and tent- 
ative plans were made for a round 
table discussion on the evening of 
Thursday, Nov. 20. Officers of the 
Eastern Branch are Dr. J. O. Pepper, 
State College, Pa., chairman; Dr. 
Byrley Driggers, New Brunswick, N. 
J., secretary; and Dr. C. M. Packard, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, vice-chairman. 
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PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 
DILUENT 


AND 


CARRIER 


FOR 


INSECTICIDES 


CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 


COMPANY 
10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Plants and Mines Located at 
STALEY, N.C. and GLENDON, N.C. 


INTIMATE 


BLENDING SYSTEMS 


Designed to fit the needs 
of small dust mixing plants 


Featuring 


Low First Cost 
Low Power Consumption 
Low Height Overall 


Each installation is individually engi- 
neered and can incorporate existing 
facilities. Ask for a demonstration by 
our portable pilot plant unit. 


Delivery in Time for 1948 Season 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY CO. 


MUNCY, PA. 


for ’48 it’s 


Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE | 


More than 2,000,000 Ibs. of 20% Toxaphene 
have been made available for field tests on 
1947 crops. Preliminary results demonstrate the 
low-cost, commercial insect control possible with 
this new Hercules toxicant. Find out about 
Toxaphene first for '48! 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


S70P AND 


THINKS 


D0 YOU USE 


Z-C BRAND 
the Quality Zinc Sulphate 

for Crop Protection 
Now available for use in your fungicide and soil treatment 
programs. Contact your County Agent or Experiment 
Station for recommendations on the use of this mate- 


rial in your area; and always specify Z-C Brand when 
purchasing Zinc Sulphate from your dealer! 


ZINC CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


. 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Selling Agent 
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Import Hearing Nov. 20 

The production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
early this month that a hearing would 
be held in Washington on November 
20, to discuss proposed regulations 
concerning imports under the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the new 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act. The hearing was 
scheduled to permit an airing of views 
on the subject before the final re- 


gulations were adopted. 


Chemical Show Dec. 1-6 

The 21st Exposition of Chemi- 
cal Industries is scheduled to be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
December 1 to 6. More than 350 
exhibitors will display hundreds of 
chemical products including many in 
the agricultural chemical field. The 
week-long exposition is expected to 
draw spectators from all parts of the 
United States and other countries. 

e 


Plans Fertilizer Plant 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. has announced plans 
for construction of a plant in Somer- 
set, Ky., designed to produce from 
12,000 to 15,000 tons of mixed ferti- 
lizer annually. Construction is ex- 
pected to begin in the spring. The 
company operates some 31 plants in 


fifteen states. 
° 


Warns Pest Controllers 

Charles F. Irish, president of 
Charles F. Irish Co., Cleveland 
arborists, and a past-president of the 
National Shade Tree Conference, in 
a letter to Agricultural Chemicals 
warns against unqualified operators 
going into the pest control fields of 
agriculture, stating that there are al- 
ready too many ‘poorly informed 
operators in the field. His letter 
States: 

“I note with interest your 
editorial comment in the September 
issue—On pest control operators 
broadening their field and entering the 
agricultural pest control field. We al- 
ready have too many poorly informed 
operators in the field and not enough 
qualified operators. 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


> eee See re 


“It seems to me your comment 
would have been of more service to 
all operators if you had stressed the 
greater need of a fund of information 
regarding plants, soils and other fac- 
tors not met with in the industrial 
pest control field. To create or foster 
the impression that the possession of 
a sprayer plus experience in the in- 
dustrial field qualifies one to enter the 
agricultural field without training is 
wrong. 

“In fairness both to those 
qualified operators in this field as well 


as the prospective operator, I suggest 
you point out the need of this infor- 
mation and knowledge as a prere- 
quisite to entrance in this field.” 


To New Freeport Position 


Freeport Sulphur Co., New 
York, has announced the election of 
Henry L. Pierson as secretary of the 
company. Mr. Pierson has been as- 
sistant secretary of Freeport since 
1939, 


STAUFFER has it! 


Stauffer offers a complete line of insecticides, fungicides, spraying 


dusting. 


oils, stock dips and soil conditioners, from plants and warehouse stocks 


located in every agricultural section of the country. 


Stauffer manufactures a type of sulphur to meet every control condi- 
tion in which Sulphur is used, suitable for all types of equipment . . . 
Sublimed Flowers of sulphur — Wettable and Dusting Sulphurs in 
various purities and finenesses — Commercial 


Refined Roll Sulphur — Agricultural Soil Sulphur. 


Stauffer also offers a complete line of DDT and other insecti- 
cides, including rotenone, pyrethrum, cryolite, etc., blended with 


inert carriers or combined with Sulphur for either spraying or 


Flour Sulphur — 


Stauff er 


mg CHEMICALS ‘ 
SINCE 1885 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 


636 California Street 
San Francisco 8, Calif. 


555 South Flower Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Chicago, Illinois — Apopka, Florida — Houston, Texas — N. Portland, Oregon 
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| for ‘48 it’s 


Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE ] 


During 1947, state entomologists, extension 
stations, and other agricultural authorities used 


“PRECISION ENGINEERED | 


“Precision’s” specialized Kjeldahl Engineers have more than 20 years 


of experience in designing and building individual Kjeldahl Instal- 
lations. The careful considerations given to your individual needs is over 2,000,000 Ibs. of 20% Toxaphene to 
a prime factor in developing equipment which gives the utmost in ° * : : 
| efficiency, accuracy and trouble-free performances. test its effectiveness against cotton insects and 
The many patented, exclusive “Precision” features give positive other pests. Find out about Toxaphene first 
assurance of continued trouble-free performance with a minimum 
of attention and minimum operating costs. for '48! 


Write for detailed Kjeldahl Bulletin 515-0 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


acoseceates 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Problem? 
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Aphid Spray Products Identified by the Renowned 
: BLACK LEAF 
Nicotine Base 
| for ry ve 1. The 5, BLACK LEAF 10 DUST BASE — meets 
* FAMOUS a ew a a [my compound 
° . carriers to. 
| Controlling Poultry aa 
Roundworm ing or dusting to 6. BLACK LEAF CUNIC DRENCH — for 
(Ascaridia galli) control small sucking * sheep and goats. Formula recommended ¥ 
insects, plant lice, and by U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
se pnd worn one K F POWDER AND PELLETS 
i 1 al parasites of BLACK LEA 
D e | OUSIN ) a, pees Ras yon Maat ll a 7. —for controlling the large roundworm 
P ou | tr y drench for sheep. (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. 
” 2. BLACK LEAF 155 — for spraying apples MASH-NIC—for mixing with poultry 
. " and pears to control codling moth, also e & inane Gunndieeae, 
. 4 D ! p an d D rence h for Penh grape berry moth. Ce > Gone - 
ox TRATE— NICO-FUME LIQUID — for greenhouse 
3 for Sheep, Goats Be ed sea spray ordust—adry powdered >" Spraying and fumigating — especially 
4 e nicotine compound for easy mixing and refined. 
a . handling. 
or Control of Certain 4. BLACK LEAF 133 WITH DDT—for 10, NICO-FUME PRESSURE-FUMI- 
4 : Cc a t t | e L i ce " spraying apples and pears for the control under pce a — pohids — similar 
. =) e of codling moth, leafhoppers, and similar —jnsects in greenhouses. 
a i pests. 
e Greenhouse PROTECTION FOR FARMERS . . . . PROFITS FOR DEALERS 
a Fumigati 
f | a ton TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ee, LOUISVILLE 2 we: . : KENTUCKY 
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Hockenyos New Pest Control President 


EORGE L. Hockenyos, Spring- 
G field, Illinois, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Pest Control As- 
sociation in the group’s 15th annual 
convention at the Bellevue-Strafford 
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GEORGE HOCKENYOS 


Hotel, Philadelphia. The meeting 
ran from October 27 to 29th. The 
new president succeeds J. Harvey 
Sturgeon, Louisville, Kentucky. Wil- 
liam O. Buettner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and R. C. Yeager, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were re-elected secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively. 


The general theme of the 
meeting centered around looking 
ahead in the pest control business. 
The first day's session included talks 
by five men who discussed their ideas 
of the future of the pest control in- 
dustry, each from his own geogra- 
phical viewpoint. These were Lee 
C. Truman, Indianapolis; Mark 
Weintraub, Boston; Charles J. Men: 
ard, San Francisco; Herman L. Fell- 
ton, Atlanta; and Oliver Goldsmith, 
Waco, Texas. Dr. Alfred Weed, 
John Powell & Co., New York, 
spoke as a chemical supplier, and 
two entomologists, Prof. J. J. Davis, 
Purdue University, and Dr. George 
C. Decker, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, IIl., commented on 
the industry's future. S. A. Rohwer 
represented the U.S.D.A. 


“New Arms in Pest Control,” 
were discussed on Tuesday. Speak- 
ers included J. D. Williams, Spring- 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


field, Ill., Mr. Hockenyos; Bartlett 
W. Eldredge, Waltham, Mass.; and 
Dr. John B. Schmitt, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Dr. Schmitt discussed “Pests 
Outside the Four Walls,” looking to 
a possible expansion of pest control 
into out-of-doors procedures, such 
as control of agricultural pests. 
Other topics included water proofing, 
flame proofing and pigeon control. 

Tuesday afternoon’s speakers 
included Dr. Isreal Weinstein, com- 
missioner of health, New York City; 
Robert C. Stanfill, Food and Drug 
Administration; Dr. R. M. Mehurin, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. James C. Munch, Upper Darby, 
Pa.; and Dr. Robert J. Huebner, 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


A business session occupied 
Wednesday morning, with president 
J. Harvey Sturgeon as chairman. In 
the afternoon Mr. Hockenyos, newly- 
elected president presided. Prof. H. 
Fringes, State College, Pennsylvania 
addressed the group on ultrasonics as 
a possibility in pest control. A num- 
ber of mechanical application de- 
vices were demonstrated before the 
group in connection with a discus- 
sion of equipment problems under 
the chairmanship of Dr. A. L. Brody, 
New York. Speakers included Eu- 
gene J. Gerberg, Baltimore, Md., and 
John F. Benham, executive secretary, 
National Sprayer & Duster Assn., 
Chicago. 

Social activities were numer- 
ous, highlighted by a party on Mon- 
day evening, and the annual banquet 
on Wednesday night, attended by 
over 700 persons. The convention 
was the largest in association history, 
with 622 registered. A considerable 
amount of difficulty was encountered 
by the committee due to a strike of 
employees at the Bellevue-Strafford. 
This condition made it necessary to 
hold social functions at the Penn- 
Sheraton hotel. 


McKee to Cleary Corp. 

W. A. Cleary Corp., New 
York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of William N. McKee as in- 


en oe eee ee 
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dustrial sales manager. He will have 
charge of germicide, fungicide and 
herbicide sales. Mr. McKee was 
formerly with the Shell Oil Com- 
pany. 


New Sprout, Waldron Device 


me! 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa., 
have developed a new type pneumatic 
materials handling system which is 
adaptable to all types of grinders. The 
makers describe the “Pneu-Vac” as 
being specially designed to reduce 
product loss through collector exhaust 
by as much as 10 percent, and elim- 
inates the need for a second filter col- 
lector. The entire system operates un- 
der reduced pressure so that injurious 
or objectionable dusts cannot escape, 
and the suction keeps the system frec 
from insects. Material does not pass 
through the pneumatic fan located on 
top of the collector; an important factor 
when handling abrasive materials. The 
company states that friable materials 
are handled with a minimum of break- 
age. Above is pictured an actual in- 
stallation of the Pneu-Vac_ system. 
Further details available from company, 
100 Waldron St., Muncy, Pa. 


Amecco in New Location 


Amecco Chemicals, Inc. has 
moved its sales office and manufactur- 
ing Operations to Henderson, Nevada, 
from its former location in New 
York. The firm expects to develop 
western markets for its chemical pro- 
ducts, under the salesmanship of 
Robert W. Fredericks. Dr. Ernest B. 
Rubloff is technical sales development 
director. Both of these men are resi- 
dents of Los Angeles, and have exten- 
sive knowledge of western markets. 

The firm has disposed of its 
plant in Rochester, N. Y., and has 
acquired the plant of Hardesty 
Chemicals Co., Inc. at Henderson. 
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Make HETP 


spread quicker and 
wet better with NEW 


TENLO 10 


_weaGo™N 


A wetting agent and surface tension reducer 


very effective with low concentrations. 


a a) 
M 
" 
GRIFFIN SHEMises 


1000 SIXTEENTH ST*SAN FRANCISCO + CALIFORNIA 


MUL -SI- MO 


An Emulsifier of Petroleum Oils 
Economical - Effective 


MUL-SI-MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
of Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less. 


RANGE COVERED 

Oils with a viscosity of 120 
Saybolt or less cover the great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays. 


GENERAL TEXTURE 


Mul-si-mo is a thin amber- 
colored oily liquid about the 
same viscosity as Kerosene Oil. 


METHOD OF USE 


There is nothing complicated 


about the use of Mul-si-mo. It 


is just poured into the oil to be 
treated at the rate of %% to 1%, 
depending upon the tightness of 
emulsion desired—then thorough- 
ly stirred—and the process is 
completed. 


RESULT OF MIXING 
AS ABOVE 


A practically 100% Oil Prod- 
uct— No Water— No Soap— No 
Potash nor other Alkalines. 


NEUTRAL PRODUCT 


Mul-si-mo is Neutral. Mul-si- 
mo-Made Emulsions are not ad- 


versely affected by pronounced 
saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters. 


ECONOMICAL TO USE 


—LOW COST 
Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsifier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specified. 


NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 


Extensive tests have shown 
Mul-si-mo to be non-toxic to 
plants when used at a dilution 
of 1 to 100. (Plants used in 
tests—Coleus.) As summer oils 
are usually used at the dilution 
of half-gal. to 100 gals. water, at 
such dilution the rate of Mul-si- 
mo to water would be 1 to 20, 


COST OF MUL-SI-MO 
Per Gallon $4.00; 5 Gallons 
and up @ $3.75 per Gallon; 50 
Gallon Drums @ $3.50 per Gal- 
~ f.ob. New York or Jersey 
ity. 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 


A 4 Oz. Sample will be sent upon request. 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 
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THE . EAST 
VANDERBILT NORWALK, 
LABORATORY 


PYRAX ABB FOR 1948 


Plentiful supplies available for immediate 
shipment. 

Our schedule for the months of March 
thru July is filling rapidly. 


Avoid complications during the agricul- 


tural season by taking delivery of at least 


part of your order during the winter. 


May We Hope For Your Conperatiea? 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., inc. 
Specialties Dept. 
~ 230 Park Avenue . New York 17, N. Y. 


bees 


For Many Years... 


The trade has depended upon 
the service and good name of 


DERRIS, INC. 


For some of its most exacting needs. 


4-5°, Rotenone DERRIS Powder 
4-5% Rotenone Cube Powder 
% Rotenone Oil Concentrate 


1'‘4% Rotenone Emulsifiable 
Concentrate 


Cube Resins — with definite 
Rotenone Content 


DIRS, WNC. 


79 Wall St. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


Factories and Laboratories, Metuchen, N. J. 
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Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp., Louisville, Ky., have placed on 
the market a new pressure-fumigator 
product, “Benzo-Fume.” for the control 
of greenhouse red spider mite. The 
product contains 17.5 percent azoben- 
zene. Two sizes are available: in single 
pound and half-pound cans as shown 
above. The material is distributed 
through internal pressure created by 
lighting the powder through a small 
hole punched in the side of the con- 
tainer by the operator. Under ordinary 
conditions, two one-pound cans will 
fumigate about 20,000 cubic feet. The 
smaller size is recommended for use 
in small, long, narrow greenhouses. Full 
details of the product are available 
from the company. 


Wood Decay Article 

The story of extensive experi- 
ments in the field of termite control 
and of studies in chemical control 
of fungus decay of wood is told in 
the September issue of the Dow Dia- 
mond, organ Of. Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland Mich. The story includes a 
number of photographs as well as a 
complete history of the use of penta- 
chlorophenol in controlling wood des- 
troyers. It presents information on 
the life history of termites, and data 
on the working of fungus “rot” 
particularly below the ground line of 
wooden structures. 


Thompson-Hayward Expands 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical 
Co., Kansas City, has recently pur- 
chased two new warehouses, one in 
Chicago and the other in Minneapolis; 
and has begun construction of a third 
at Wichita, Kansas. The Chicago 
acquisition replaces the warehouse 
facilities which were destroyed by 
fire in February. The new building 
is modern, and will provide some 30,- 
000 square feet of floor space. The 
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Minneapolis warehouse will provide 
33,000 square feet of floor space. 
Under construction is the company’s 
new warehouse at Wichita, which is 
expected to be ready for use about the 
first of the year. 

In addition to its new ware- 
houses, the firm has recently expanded 
its Kansas City facilities with the 
completion of one new building and 
the installation of additional manu- 
facturing equipment. The company 
now operates sixteen midwestern 


warehouses in addition to the ware- 
house and manufacturing facilities at 
the home office. 
~ 

Hand Truck Sprayer 

Universal Metal Products Co., 
Saranac, Michigan, has announced 
production of its “Mobl-Spra,” a 
rubber-tired, hand-pushed spraying 
device for use in gardens, dairy barns, 
and other farm buildings. It is 
equipped with 31% gallon tank, hand 
pump, and detachable brass nozzle. 


A Standard Carrier for Insecticidal 
and Fungicidal Dust 


TALC 


This grade of talc has proper and efficient 
bulking characteristics 


SOFT flaky particles which enhance stickiness. 


COMPATIBILITY with all insecticides. 
SOFTNESS which eliminates abrasion in dusting machine 


nozzels. 


FINENESS — The proper fineness for complete coverage, de- 


termined by Entomologists. 


UNIFORMITY of all qualities guaranteed by the largest man- 
ufacturer of the greatest variety of talcs in the world. 


Working samples furnished free 


Eastern Magnesia Tale Co, Ince. 


Burlington 


Waterbury 


Johnson 


VERMONT 
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AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 


120 Lister Ave. Newark 5, N. J. 


R. W. Greeff & Co. Inc. 


10 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


AAOLLN CLAYS 


VELVEX and TYPE 41 


For use in extending DDT 
and other insecticidal materials 


for ’48 it’s 


Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE ] 


PPROVED by entomologists, these clays have 
also met with general acceptance by mixers 
and blenders of agricultural insecticides. 


@ NON-ABRASIVE 

@ SMALL PARTICLE SIZE 

@ CHEMICALLY ADAPTABLE 

@ GOOD ADHESIVE QUALITIES 


Hercules plant expansion assures an unfailing 
supply of Toxaphene for agricultural insecti- 
cides in 1948. Initial results of large-scale field 


For information and samples, write: 


SOUTHEASTERN 
CLAY COMPANY 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


tests indicate its effectiveness and economy 
—especially against cotton insects. Find out 
about Toxaphene first for '48! 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmingtcn 99, Celaware 


PreabE MARK OF HERCULES POWOER COMPANY NT?-9C 
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Riedeburg Joins MGK 
Theodore Riedeburg resigned 


his position as sales manager of the 
agricultural chemicals division of 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Co., 
Nov. 1, joining McLaughlin Gormley 


THEODORE RIEDEBURG 


King Company, Minneapolis, in 
charge of sales in the eastern district. 
Mr. Riedeburg will have his tem- 
porary headquarters at his home at 
63 Walnut Avenue, White Plains, 
N. Y., but expected shortly to an- 
nounce the location of a New York 
ofice. He had been with Westvaco 
Chlorine Products Co. since October, 
1946 and prior to that connection had 
been with Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 


Pyrethrum Price Drops 


A reduction of approximately 
20 percent in the price of Kenya 
pyrethrum flowers has been an- 
nounced by George E. Nixon, 
president of Greene Trading Co.., 
Inc., New York importers. He 
states that the pyrethrum pro- 
ducers in Kenya, East Africa, 
have agreed to the price reduc- 
tion, and that the new schedule 
is now in effect. Mr. Nixon stated 
further that “more favorable terms 
and conditions of sale” have also 
been established. Kenya flowers 
are guaranteed to carry 1.3 per- 
cent pyrethrins, according to con- 
tracts. 


Velsicol Salesman Dies 
Pierce C. Calton, 39, sales 
representative for Velsicol Corpora- 
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tion, Chicago, was killed in October 
by a hitch-hiker he had befriended. 
The accident happened near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., in Mr. Calton’s sales 
territory. The victim leaves a widow 
and a 13-year-old son, Pierce Jr. 


Need For Nitrogen Told 


In a report covering an in- 
ventory of U. S. resources in con- 
nection with rendering aid to foreign 
countries, Secretary of the Interior, 


¢ 
a 


J. A. Krug on October 18 emphasized 
the world need for fertilizer materials, 
especially nitrogen. He stated that 
foreseeable nitrogen expansion will 
take care of the U. S. demand only, 
and that “special measures” are 
needed to cover the over-all situation. 
This may include cuts in industrial 
uses and diversion of fertilizer from 
the U. S. to Europe, it was stated. 
The report declared that the current 
low level of food production in many 
countries is due in part to a lack of 
fertilizer supplies and to accumulated 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED THIS 


TEAR GAS 
FUMIGANT? 


TIME-TESTED 
ALL-PURPOSE 


ee a, 


Larvacide 


KILLS RODENTS 


Light dosage drives rats out of retreats 
to die on the open floor. No carcass 
nuisance. Easy, economical control in 
warehouses, burrows, farms, food plants, 
etc., is assured by over-night fumigation 
with Larvacide. 


KILLS MOST SOIL PESTS 


Larvacide controls most nematodes, wilts, 
Applied a week or ten 


rots, damping off and weed seeds. 
days before planting. 


soil insects, root 


KILLS WAREHOUSE PESTS 


Ideal for industrial fumigation. Controls flour moth grain bee- 
tle, drug store beetle, etc. Larvacide gets into cracks, crevices, 
inside seeds. Kills larvae and egglife as well as adult insects. 


SEE ISCO Headquarters for Soil Fumigation. 


Easily applied with your own equipment or 
able for large and small jobs. Larvacide is 
Controls most nematodes, soil insects and 


many soil fungi, without danger to living 
plants nearby. Ideal for greenhouse use— 


LARVACIDE on contract application. Equipment avail- 
aaa. 
ISCOBROME 
permits safe planting in 4 to 5 days. 
ISCOBROME D 


Best bet for low-cost field treatment to 
control nematodes and wireworms. No equip- 
ment corrosion, high flash point. Easy to 
apply with small applicators or with large 
field rigs. 


Write today for full information on these Isco products. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Innis, Speiden & Co. 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 


OMAHA 
PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
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| Sodium Salt 
Triethanolamine Salt 
| Isopropyl Ester 
Butyl Ester 


for 48 it’s 
Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE ] 


This new Hercules toxicant has proved itself in 
effectively controlling cotton insects, grass- 
hoppers, Mexican bean beetles, tobacco horn- 
worms and budworms, sugar cane borers, bag- 
worms, rice stinkbugs, and other insects which at- 
tack crops. Find out about Toxaphene first in'48! 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Stree!, ‘Wilmington 99, Delaware 


TRA MAKK OF HERCULES POWDER COMPANY NTT-9F 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 

Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required 
by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of 
March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946 of Agricultural Chemicals, published 
monthly at Baltimore, Md., for October 1, 1947. 

State of New York, County of New York. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Lawrence A. Long, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Managing 
Editor of Agricultural Chemicals and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933 
and July 2, 1946 in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: Publisher, Industry Publications, 
Inc., 254 W. 3lst St., N. Y. 1; Editor, Ira P. MacNair, 254 W. 3lst 
St.. N.Y. 1; Managing Editor, Lawrence A. Long. 

That the owner is: (if owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders ownine or holding one per cent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

Industry Publications, Inc., 254 W. 3list St., N. Y. 1; Ira P. Mac- 
Nair, 254 W. 3lst St., N. Y. 1: Grant A. Dorland, Russell Cave Pike, 
Lexington, Ky.; Wayne E. Dorland, 254 W. 3lst St., N. Y. 1. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state). None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, givine the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing alliant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stocks, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication 
sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, is paid subscribers 
during the months preceding the date shown above is . (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 


LAWRENCE A, LONG, Managing Editor 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day of October, 1947. 
HARRIET LEVINE, Notary Public. 
Bronx County Clerk’s No. 56. New York County Clerk’s No. 624. 
Commission Expires March 30, 1948. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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deficiencies of fertilizer applications 
during the war. Nitrogen is con- 
sidered of first importance for im- 
mediate increases in crop production, 
but fertilizer phosphate and potash 
are necessary to the long term 
preservation of the fertility of soil. 
° 

NAIDM Baltimore Meeting 

The National Association of 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers will hold its 34th annual 
meeting in Baltimore, Md., December 
1, 2 and 3 at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel. A tentative program has been 
announced which includes discussion 
of the new Federal Insecticide and 
Fungicide Act and the regulations 
for its enforcement; a talk on “The 
Federal Trade Commission’s Place In 
Your Business,” and another paper 
on “What the Office of Small Busi- 
ness Can do for Your Business.” A 
symposium is planned on the subject 
of “What Has Happened to the 
Insecticide Business?” 

On the technical side there 
will be talks on rodenticides, residual 
effects of insecticides on flies, and 
“Insecticidal Surface Coatings.” In 
addition, there will also be three 
clinics providing for discussions of 
insecticides, disinfectants, and sani- 
tary products. 

. 
Titles Wrongly Stated 

In the A.LF.A. advertisement 
in the October issue of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, the titles of certain 
Association directors were given in 
error. The publication regrets this 
mistake which appeared when cor- 
rections noted by the A.LF.A. office 
failed to be made. 

* 
Brunton’s Injuries Healing 

Jack Brunton, eastern sales 
manager of the agricultural chemicals 
division of Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia, is ap- 
parently on the road to recovery 
from serious spinal injuries suffered 
in a fall at the A.I.F.A. convention 
in September. He is still wearing a 
brace, but is able to get around almost 
as of old. Overlooked in earlier 
examinations, however, was a dam- 
aged hand which x-rays indicate 
must also undergo some treatment. if 
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FERTILIZER PAPERS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


is expressed in a mathematical ex- 
pression as follows: 

y = 8.3285 + 1.1965 x — 0.0464 x2; 
where y is the CaO and x the P.O; 
content. 

In 1900, all fertilizers supplied 
486,000 tons of CaO to the soil as 
compared with 417,000 tons from 
liming materials. In 1945, fertilizers 


gw 
90 


Dusting 


MAGNETIC 


supplied 2,531,000 tons and _ soil 
amendments 9,316,000 tons of CaO 
to agriculture. 


“Soluble Sources of Calcium in 
Plant Growth” was presented in a 
paper by J. F. Reed and R. W. 
Cummings. They discussed the effects 
of calcium as a nutrient element, and 
gave the results of various investiga- 
tions on additions of soluble calcium, 
particularly as compared with lime 
applications. The application of cal- 


e I diately ilable, this new and improved post-war-planned ~ i. 
Product is ready to give you the optimum protection against pests and ~\ 


Here are some quick facts on Micron Measured Sulphur. Read them over 


carefully and you'll have to agree that Micron Measured Sulphur is a natural 
for the control of scab on apples and brown rot on peaches. 

1. PARTICLE SIZE—Between 4 & 5 microns, surface average diameter, 
which is 10 times finer than the opening in a 325 mesh screen 

2. SULPHUR CONTENT—Wettable not less than 95%. Dust not less 


than 90% 


3. EXCELLENT COVERAGE AND ADHERENCE—Extremely fine parti- 
cles give even distribution over fruit and leaf surfaces forming a protective 


layer which withstands weathering. 


4. EASY TO HANDLE—Micron Measured Wettable Sulphur goes into 
diately upon being placed in the spray tank. Micron 


Measured Dusting Sulphur is non-lumping and free-flowing. 
S. Ra. aac wettable or dusting can be stored without deteriorating 
or lumping. 


or dusting sulphur to u 


CONTROLS 
THESE 
PESTS 


Scab. Red Spider. 


ROSES. PERRENIALS, 


The pests shown below can be controlled under average conditions 
by the use of Micron Measured Suiphur. Consult your local agri- 
cultural authority for a as to the amount of spraying 


APPLES, PEACHES, PEARS, CHERRIES AND PLUMS: Brown Rot, 


GRAPES AND STRAWBERRIES: Powdery Mildew. Red Spider 
CURRANTS, or tee AND RASPBERRIES: Pendery, “Mildew 
BEANS AND PEAS: Powdery Mildew 

CITRUS: Rust Mite, Scale Crawlers, Red Spider 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS AND OTHER 
PLANTS: Black Spot, Powdery Mildew. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


Stauffer 


SINCE 1885 


221 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


M & M Building. 
Houston 2, Texas 
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cium salts on various crops was re- 
viewed. Data were presented from 
recent experiments involving the use 
of calcium sulfate on peanuts. This 
crop requires calcium in the soil area 
in which the peanut fruit is formed. 
The required level of calcium in this 
zone is largely independent of the 
calcium supply in a soluble form 
when the peanuts are beginning to 
fruit, the paper stated. The effect 
of such factors as variety of peanuts 
and type of soil colloid was empha- 
sized. 

In a study of calcium content 
of soils and fertilizers in relation to 
composition and nutritive value of 
plants, C. E. Smith and J. B. Hester 
stated that there is need for a re- 
examination of soil-plant- animal re- 
lationships that begins with a study 
of soil properties and soil fertility 
balance, changes in availability of 
other minerals as influenced by liming, 
changes in plant composition, and 
finally the effect on growth and re- 
production of animals consuming 
these plant materials. Although the 


amount of influence of lime and cal- 
cium-bearing materials on plant com- 
position is a controversial issue, there 
is agreement that plants from soils 
very low in available calctum may 
cause nutritional disorders wnen used 
as feed. 

The authors stated that 
evidence continues to accumulate that 
animals can detect differences in 
plant composition not evident from 
routine mineral analyses. There is 
an increasing amount of information 
that animal well-being and the com- 
position of animal products are closely 
associated with those soils that fur- 
nish a balanced supply of nutrients. 

In a paper discussing new 
production and fertilizer supplies for 
1947-48, F. S. Lodge of the National 
Fertilizer Association stated that 
fertilizer consumption has more than 
doubled the average of the five pre- 
war years, 1935-39, increasing from 
an average of 7,350,000 to 14,900,- 
000 tons in 1946. The supply is still 
not sufficient to meet all demands. 
Despite war emergency prohibitions 


and scarcity of materials and labor, 
the industry has been able to build 
some 50 new plants during and im- 
mediately after the war, and as many 
more are under construction or in 
the blue-print stage. The industry 
has taken over the operation of five 
of the government-built synthetic 
nitrogen plants and their products 
are largely going for agricultural use. 
One ammonivcm phosphate plant is in 
operation and another projected. At 
least four new concentrated super- 
phosphate plants are being built. 
Some 25 new plants or additions to 
normal super-phosphate plants and 
50 dry mixing plants have been com- 
pleted. Plans are in the making for 
more he said. 

The supply situation is prob- 
lematical, he continued, as strikes or 
other labor problems in the coal, steel, 
or other key industries could 
dangerously curtail supplies. At the 
moment it appears that there will be 
about 9 per cent more nitrogen, 10 
per cent more phosphoric acid, and 
3 per cent more potash during the 


first in'48! 


TRADE MARK OF HERCULTS POWOTR COMPANY 


for ’48 it’s 


Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE | 


Ample supplies of this new Hercules toxicant 
will be available for insecticide manufacturers 
in time for 1948 demands. Users will look for 
the words “Toxaphene” or “Chlorinated Cam- 
phene” on the label. Find out about Toxaphene 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Available in Quantity 


Inquiries Invited 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc. 
Specialties Department 
230 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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fiscal year than was on hand last 
year. These calculations do not include 
production in army-controlled nitro- 
gen plants being operated to produce 
materials for shipment to occupied 
areas overseas. K* 


TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 49) 


rows with a middle-burster and then 
pouring the materials at the proper 
rate in the bottom of each furrow, 
covering them immediately with a 
turnplow. The bed or list thus pre- 
pared was not disturbed afterward. 
Fertilizer was applied on either side 
of the bed and fresh list made with 
two additional turnplow furrows. The 
tobacco plants were then set directly 
over the furrow where the stream of 
fumigant had been applied. Tests 
have indicated that good control can 
be secured with slightly less material 
per acre by using the drill method of 
application. However, the broadcast 
method was considered to be more 
practical under average conditions. 


LISTENING POST 


(Continued from Page 45) 


in apple orchards, received from the 
Hudson River Valley early in Octo 
ber, indicates that severe injury by 
the codling moth in that area has 
been confined to a few orchards but 
that light infestations are somewhat 
more general than last year. Most 
growers in the area apparently did a 
good job of control. Injury by the 
red-banded leaf roller is general there 
but is light in most instances. Dam- 
age from the apple maggot is more 
prevalent in eastern New York than 
during the past several years.** 


LABELING PROBLEMS 


(Continued from Page 20) 


check the proposed label with the 
enforcement officials. They will 
gladly review it. This does not 
necessarily bind them to accept its 
final printed form, because typog- 
raphy and layout play a part. Never- 
theless it puts you on much safer 
ground. 
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All this amounts to a large mass 
of advice. Its object is to help toward 
more effective and more ethical mer- 
chandising. To go on now past the 
subject of labeling, let me point out 
that many producers also are check- 
ing their advertising. 

No one wants to hamper the 
initiative and creative ideas of his 
advertising department, unnecessarily. 
Nevertheless the copy should be 
checked against the label—to make 


For Your 


CONVENIENCE... 


If you’re located in the New 
England or Middle Atlantic 
States you should investigate 
our new warehouse and plant 
facilities at Hicksville, Long 
Island. 


Almost 40,000 square feet of 
well planned storage space en- 
ables us to maintain adequate 
stocks of most every agricultural 


INSECTICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 


Phone: MU 2-4848 


AVAILABLE From One Source 


A complete list of agricultural products for the dealer backed by a 
quarter century of experience in serving the agricultural field. 

FEED STUFFS 
SEED PROTECTANTS 


-FAESY & BESTHOFF, INC. 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 


Plant and Warehouse: HICKSVILLE, L. I. 


sure that the claims are not sub- 
stantially different. That is important. 
Failure to do such checking in the 
past has caused most of the difficulties 
with the advertising. 

My talk has been advice to 
companies. If I were to turn now to 
the consumer and attempt to advise 
him in turn, I would say just this: 
“Always buy the product of a good 
and reputable company—the kind 
that’s interested in such advice.” 


material. A direct railroad sid- 
ing and ample platform facilities 
for truck deliveries and pick-ups 
assure speedy handling and dis- 
patch of all orders. Our special 
small package department re- 
packs numerous agricultural 
specialties .... 5, 10, and 25 
lb. packages on dry materials 
.... 1 quart, 1 gallon and 5 
gallon containers on liquids. 


FUNGICIDES 
WEED KILLERS 
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Copper 
Sulphate 


Crystals 
Superfine 


Powdered 


Basic 
Copper Sulphate 


Manufactured by 
Brooklyne Chemical Works, Inc. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Agricultural Sales Agents 


W. R. E. ANDREWS 
SALES CO. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Since 1926 
Agricultural Chemicals Specialists 


‘“*“COHUTTA” 
POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 


cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Talc Co. 


_ Dalton - - Georgia 


for ’48 it’s 


Toxaphene 


[HERCULES CHLORINATED CAMPHENE ] 


Results to date of tests conducted on thousands 
of acres of farmland during 1947 confirm the 
effectiveness and economy of agricultural in- 
secticides made with Toxaphene—Hercules 
new agricultural toxicant. Find out about 
Toxaphene first for 48! 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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TRADE MARK OF HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ? 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you’ve not 
already done so. One year for $3, two years $5, 
in the U.S. 


Agricultural Chemicals 
254 W. 3st St. New York 1, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON MEETINGS 


(Continued from Page 37) 


lahassee, Fla., talked on Labeling for 
Minor Plant Foods.” 

Dr. W. H. MaclIntire, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., explained the processes 
involved in TVA fused calcium and 
calcium-manganese phosphates. Dr. 
W. L. Hill of the U. S. D. A. Ferti- 
lizer Division presented a_ technical 
paper on “Other New Phosphates,” 
and Dr. S. F. Thornton, Royster 
Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., discussed 
many of the control problems in the 
fertilizer industry. 

Describing the type and a- 
mounts of equipment which should 
be carried by the fertilizer inspector, 
Dr. B. D. Cloaninger, Clemson, S. C. 
told the group that efficient and 
readily-available equipment for testing 
should always be with the inspector. 

Two papers discussing control 
problems of liming materials were pre- 
sented. Dr. T. F. Hoffman, Rich- 
mond, Va., prepared a paper on 
“Labeling, Enforcement, Penalties”; 
and E. R. Collins, Raleigh, N. C. 
spoke on “Particle Size.” Dr. J. F. 
Fudge, College Station, Texas, ex- 
plained the use of fertilizer tonnage 
data. A question-and-answer period 
followed to bring out further points 
for discussion. 

Delegates registered at the 
fertilizer meeting were invited to at- 
tend banquets given by the National 
Fertilizer Association, and the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council on Monday 
and Tuesday nights, respectively. 


Feed Control Officials 
CTOBER 23 and 24 saw the 


thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Asociation of American 
Feed Control Officials, Inc., at the 
Shoreham. The group elected Wm. 
Hunter, Sacramento, California, 
president; A. M. G. Soule, Augusta, 
Maine, vice president; and re-elected 
L. E. Bopst, College Park, Md., 
secretary-treasurer. The former presi- 
and vice-president were respectively, 
Paul Ijams, Topeka, Kansas, and Mr. 
Hunter, now president. The executive 
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committe is composed of the three 
officers, John B. Smith, chairman, of 
Kingston, Rhode Island; and J. J. 
Taylor, Tallahassee, Florida. Mr. 
Taylor succeeds H. A. Halvorson, St. 
Paul Minn., whose term expired this 
year. 

The program opened Thurs- 
day morning with an address by W. 
A. Queen, Chief, Division of State 
Cooperation, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. His 


talk was followed by L. E. Bopst, as- 
sociation  secretary-treasurer, who 
presented his annual report. Presi- 
dent Paul Ijams, Topeka, Kansas, ad- 
dressed the group, and was followed 
by Walter C. Berger, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., Chicago. Mr. Ber- 
ger discussed the mutual objectives 
of the two organizations. Further 
talks on food subjects were made by 
H. R. Bird, biochemist in charge, 


is Upholding the Reputation 
of Your Products? 


If you are using Geigy GESAROL* and NEOCID* DDT compositions 
you can be sure that the DDT content of your finished preparations is 


the finest obtainable. 


Further, when you deal with Geigy you get “facts from the source” 
—proven facts—direct from the “Originators of DDT Insecticides.” 


Geigy’s recommendations are backed by eight years of continuous 
experience in DDT compounding and application. 


Geigy’s Sales Staff offers you helpful assistance in developing labels, 


packages and sales literature. 


For the production of DDT Insecticides that will help build your 


reputation—look to Geigy. 


No. 22,700. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Insecticidal Compositions 
containing DDT are covered by Reissue Patent 


GEIGY COMPANY, Ine. 


89 Barclay St., New York 8, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF 


INSECTICIDES 
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Poultry Nutrition Investigations, U. 
S. D. A., Beltsville, Md.; Lyman 
Peck, consultant, Research Applied 
Feeding Service, Chicago; and A. K. 
Barta, Proprietary Association of 
America, Washington. 

On the program of Friday, 
papers were presented on further feed 
topics. Speakers included C. R. Guter- 
muth, vice-president, Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, © Washington; 
George M. Lewis, Director, Depart- 
ment of Marketing, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago; Bernard L. Oser, 
Director, Food Research Laboratories, 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y.; and 
A. J. Lehman, Chief, Division of 
Pharmacology, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington. The meet- 
ing ended with a business meeting, 
committe reports, and election of 
officers, as reported on page 69 of 
this issue. 


DEFOLIATION 


(Continued from Page 27) 


do the job. Sulfuric acid has been 
used effectively, but will not come in- 
to general use because of its corro- 
sive action on the average farm equip- 
ment. It not only requires specialized 
equipment, but also great care on the 
part of the operator to avoid contact 
with the chemical. A number of di- 
nitro compounds have been tested, 
some of which are available on the 
market. In general, the action of this 
group of compounds in killing potato 
tops is quite rapid. Certain investiga- 
tors have attributed to this rapidity of 
killing, the tuber discoloration which 
has been observed to occur with the 
use of certain top-killers. It has been 
reported less likely to occur, if a 
material is used which kills the foli- 
age more slowly. Further study is 
needed to provide the answer to this 
question. The use of “Aero Defoli- 
ant” as a top killer depends on its 
application at an increased rate over 
that required for defoliation purposes. 
Around 100 pounds per acre, applied 
a week or ten days before digging, 
has proved satisfactory under average 
conditions. It is especially suited to 
areas which are equipped for dusting 
and not for spraying. 


70 


Application Method 


NY standard dusting equipment 
A which distributes the dust even- 
ly over all the foliage will give satis- 
factory results. Since it affects only 
the leaves covered, a special effort 
must be made to get uniform distri- 
bution throughout the foliage. Mois- 
ture is required to put the material 
into action, and it must therefore be 
applied when dew is expected or 
when plants are actually wet with 
dew. If dew is predicted by the 
weather bureau, application can be 
made in the evening, if this is more 
convenient. 

Airplane distribution is prob- 
ably more economical and effective 
than other methods of application, 
provided the land area is suitable to 
use of the plane. If ground dusting 
equipment is used, power-driven 
blowers will prove more effective 
than the traction-power type. 

In view of the possible injury 
to other crops in adjoining fields from 
any herbicidal material, care should 
be taken to avoid drifting when it 
is applied. It is very desirable, of 
course, to choose a time when there is 
little or no wind to interefere. 

Best results are obtained if the 
plant is in a healthy, growing condi- 
tion at the time of application. Un- 
der conditions of extreme drought, 
when the leaves become permanently 
wilted and do not revive over night, 
there is not enough physiological ac- 
tivity in the leaf for plants to de- 
foliate well. Rains following drought 
conditions tend to revive the plants, 
and fields have been successfully de- 
foliated following rain, where defolia- 
tion had failed at an earlier date. 


Since dew or moisture is nec- 
essary to put these chemicals into ac- 
tion, they cannot be used with suc- 
cess to defoliate cotton or other crops 
in the arid regions of the Southwest 
or extreme West where dew seldom 
occurs. Preliminary experiments with 
a material which can be applied in 
liquid or spray form have given very 
promising results. Further testing of 
such materials is in progress, with the 
hope that a suitable defoliant can be 
found to supply the urgent demand 
of cotton farmers in the dry areas. 


HEXAETHYL 
TETRAPHOSPHATE 
The amazing new insecticide for 
control of Aphids, Spider Mites 
and many other insects. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 


ye 
BIOLOGICALLY TESTED 


...Each drum checked 
before shipment. 


HIGHER TOXICITY 


because of new manu- 
facturing process. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


for processors and users. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


HEXON 50 and 90. A 50% and 
90% solution of Hexaethyl Tetra- | 
phosphate with suitable solvent 
and wetting agent. Write or wire 
today for full price and technical 


information. . 


OTHER Eston CHEMICALS 
insecticides...soil and space fumi- 
gants ... refrigerants. 


Vhe West looks to 
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- CHEMICALS, INC. 
3100 East 26th Street 
Los Angeles 23, California 
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The following patents have recently 
been issued by the U.S. Patent Office on 
products and devices in the agricultural 
chemical field. Copies of the patents 
may be obtained at 25c each by ad- 
dressing the U.S. Patent Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


2,426,214. INSECTICIDAL OIL 
Spray. Patent issued August 26, to 
Charles K. Hewes, Los Angeles, Calif., 
assignor to Richfield Oil Corporation, Los 
Angeles. An insecticidal composition in- 
cluding an insecticidal kerosene fraction 
of mineral oil and aluminum salt of the 
group consisting of aluminum. stearates, 
aluminum palmitate, and aluminum oleate, 
the aluminum salt being mixed with a 
member of the group consisting of lower 
boiling alcohols, glycol, and glycerine. 


2.426,349. p-CHLORO-ACETOPHE- 
NONE SEMI-CARBAZONE As AN INSECT! 
cipr. Patent issued August 26 to Samuel 
I. Gertler and Herbert L. J. Haller, Wash- 
ington, D. C., assignors to the U.S. of 
America, as represented by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. An insecticidal dust com- 
position comprising p-chloroacetophenone 
semicarbazone in the form of an impalpa- 
ble powder admixed with a solid diluent. 


2,426,864. FuNGicipes. Patent is- 
sued September 2, to Lloyd Crosser Fel- 
ton, Baltimore, Md., assignor to Hynson, 
Westcott & Dunning, Inc. A fungicidal 
composition consisting essentially of 3, 
§ dibromsalicylaldehyde and borax, said 
composition when dissolved in water hav- 
ing a pH value of from 7 to 8.5. 


2,427,286. INSECTICIDE AND 
MetnHop oF UsinG. Patent issued Sept. 
9, to William A. Knapp, New York; and 
Leon J. Heuser, Glen Ridge, N. J., as- 
signors to General Chemical Corp., New 
York. <An_ insecticide comprising an 
emulsifying agent and as an active in- 
secticidal ingredient a compound selected 
from the group consisting of: 


CH=CHR 


N N 
CH=CHR 
4 
~CH=CHR 
N N 


in which R denotes an organic radii 
containing from 3 to 9 carbon atoms. 


2,427,677. HALOGENATED QUIN- 
OLINE INsEcTIcIDES. Patent issued Sept. 
23 to William A. Knapp, New York, as- 
signor to General Chemical Co., New 
York. The method of combatting sucking 
insects which comprises distributing upon 
the insect a contact insecticide comprising 
a halogenated quinoline. 
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2,427,987. APPARATUS FOR Dis- 
CHARGING INSECTICIDE FROM AIRPLANES. 
Patent issued September 23, to Arch C. 
Wilson, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

In combination with the fuselage 
of an airplane, a gravity feed hopper for 
finely divided insecticide mounted in said 
fuselage with the bottom thereof depend- 
ing below the same, means at the bottom 
of said hopper forming a wind passage- 
way below the same of elongated form 
transversely of the fuselage opening for 
wardly and rearwardly of the fuselage 
with closed sides and a bottom and into 
which insecticide from the hopper is 
adapted to discharge to be blown rear- 
wardly by wind passing through said pas- 
sageway, and means operative to variably 
control quantity discharge from said hop- 
per and to simultaneously restrict said 
passageway into rearwardly tapering form 
and thereby vary the velocity of the wind 
passing through the passageway, said bot- 
tom of the passageway comprising an air 
foil having the form of an airplane wing 
for creating a vacuum on top thereof to 
cause when the fuselage is in flight a 
vacuum in the bottom of the passageway 
facilitating discharge from the hopper. 


‘Krade Mark Applications 


PENCO, in stencil capital letters, 
for insecticides. Filed Nov. 10, 1945 by 
Pennsylvania Sait Manufacturing Co., 
Philadelphia. Claims use since Mar. 19, 
1945. 


Rat Butr, in capital letters, for 
poison paste for rats. Filed Nov. 13, 
1946, by Frank L. Wiley, doing business 
as Oneida Chemical Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Claims use since November, 1936. 


CusTox, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for insecticides. Filed Nov. 15, 1946, 
by R. A. Cobb, Houston, Tex. Claims 
use since Nov. 7, 1946. 


DiMo_e, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for fungicidal spray for use in tobac- 
co plant beds. Filed May 21, 1947, by 
Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd., Fort 
Valley, Ga. Claims use since December, 
1946. 


D-D., in capital letters, withis 
shell motif, for soil fumigant. Filed Feb. 
24, 1947, by Shell Chemical Corp., San 
Francisco, Calif. Claims use since Nov. 
15, 1946 


ANNVILLE STONE Co., HERSHEY, 
Pa., letters on drawing of anvil, within 
drawn citcle, for pulverized agricultural 
limestone and fertilizers. Filed Nov. 29, 
1946, by Annville Stone Co., Consho- 
hocken, Pa. Claims use since Nov. 7, 
1946, 


IRoN-8, in slender capital letters, 
for chemical products for use in combatting 


insects and fungi. Filed Nov. 7, 1946, 


by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Claims use since Oct. 2, 1946. 


MacnesiumM-8, in slender capital 
letters, for chemical products for use in 
combatting insects and fungi. Filed Nov. 
7, 1946, by Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis. Claims use since Oct. 2, 1946. 


GaMMER, in ultra Bodoni capitals, 
for stock dip. Filed Apr. 25, 1947, by 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., Chi- 
cago. Claims use since Apr. 5, 1947. 


Trim It, in outline capital letters, 
with word “trim” over the other word, 
for weed killing sprayable liquids. Filed 
Apr. 28, 1947, by the Trimit Co., Baton 
Rouge, La. Claims use since Mar. 1, 
1947, 


NEU-CAL, in sans serif capitals, 
for insecticidal composition for use on 
plants. Filed May 22, 1947, by Food 
Machinery Corporation, San Jose, Calif. 
Claims use since Mar. 7, 1947. 


VELSICOL 1068, within panel 
across circular background with outlined 
letter “V" showing panel and in front of 
circle. Filed Mar. 5, 1947 by Velsicol 
Corp., Chicago. Claims use since Feb. 11, 
1947. 


Gy-Cop, in heavy capital letters, 
for insecticides and fungicides. Filed 
Apr. 4, 1947, by Geigy Co., Inc., New 
York. Claims use since Mar. 24, 1947. 


SPROUCHECK, in slender capital 
letters for sprout inhibitor. Filed Apr. 
12, 1947, by American Cyanamid Co., 
New York. Claims use since Mar. 17, 
1947. 


PENPHENE, in capital and lower 
case letters, for insecticides. Filed Apr. 
26, 1947, by Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. Claims use 
since Mar. 25, 1947. 


BLADEX, in stencil capital letters 
for insecticide. Filed May 16, 1947 by 
Shell Oil Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
Claims use since Mar. 5, 1947. 


VANCIDE, in capital and lower case 
letters, slanting upward. For fungicides, 
bactericides, and insecticides. Filed May 
16, 1947, by R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
New York. Claims use since May 1, 1947. 


PARZATE, in caps and small caps, 
for agricultural fungicide. Filed June 14, 
1947, by E. I. duPont de Nemours @ 
Co., Wilmington, Del. Claims use since 
May 16, 1947. 


VERSA-TOL, in hand-lettered style, 
for insecticides. Filed June 19, 1947, by 
Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 
Claims use since Jan., 1947. 


VoToL, in hand-lettered caps and 
lower caase, for insecticides. Filed June 
25, 1947, by Waltham Chemical Co., 
Waltham, Mass. Claims use since June §, 
1947. 


PAN PEACH SprRAy, capital letters 
within box, with globe motif behind let- 
ters, for insecticide and fungicide. Filed 
June 27, 1947 by Woolfolk Chemical 
Works, Ltd., Ft. Valley, Ga. Claims use 
since May, 1932. 
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HetpP, in capital letters, for insecti- 
cides for control of mites and aphis. Filed 
May 21, 1947 by John Powell & Co., 
Inc., New York. Claims use since March 
31, 1947. 

MERCAN, in capital letters for fun- 
gicides used as an application to seeds for 
the control of seed born fungi. Filed May 
21, 1947, by John Powell & Co., Inc., 
New York. Claims use since Jan. 2, 
1947. 

STANOLIND, in stencil capital let- 
ters, for insecticides. Filed June 28, 1947, 
by Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Ind. 
Claims use since Nov. 19, 1936. 

Nort’s, in rope motif, with knots 
tied in the rope, for herbicides, insecti- 
cides, animal repellents, and insect re- 
pellent ointments. Filed Oct. 7, 1946, 
by Robert H. Harkins, doing business as 
Nott Mfg. Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Claims 
use since April 11, 1946. 

Duz Mor, in Gothic capital let- 
ters, for louse powder for poultry, live- 
stock, and dogs. Filed Dec. 3, 1946 by 
Fred H. Moore, doing business as Hill- 
top Laboratories, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Claims use since March, 1943. 

Nic-Carspo-Mor, in small capital 
letters, for poultry delouser. Filed Dec. 
3, 1946 by Fred H. Moore, doing bus- 
iness as Hilltop Laboratories, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Claims use since June, 1941. 

Ovat Pen AND INK DRAWING, in 
oval shape with torch motif super imposed 
on front, and blank panel across front for 
lettering. For liquid insecticide containing 
DDT (in addition to other products for 
motor cars). Filed Dec. 30, 1946, by 
American Oil Co., Baltimore. Claims use 
since July 2, 1946. 

TENSITE, in capital letters slanting 
upward, for insecticides. Filed Dec. 30, 
1946, by Cenol Co., Chicago, Ill. Claims 
use since Dec. 2, 1946. 

Nuopex, in stencil capital letters, 
for fungicides, insecticides, bactericides, 
compositions for agricultural pest control, 
mildew-proofing compositions, rot-proofing 
compositions, and marine  anti-fouling 
compositions. Filed Feb. 20, 1947. by 
Nuodex Products Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Claims use since 1924. 

THree Littite Botties THat 
BUILT THE PLANT, the first three words 
above, and the remainder below a draw- 
ing of three bottles, for fungicides, in- 
secticides, bactericides, compositions for 
agricultural pest control, mildew-proofing 
compositions, and marine  anti-fouling 
compositions. Filed Feb. 20, 1947, by 
Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. Claims use since 1¥37. 

KARMEX, in hand-drawn outline 
capital letters, for weed killing compound. 
Filed May 2, 1947, by E. I. duPont de 
Nemours &@ Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Claims use since May 2, 1946. 

Orsiscipe, in capital letters, for 
insecticides. Filed June 18, 1947, by 
Orbis Products Corp., New York. Claims 
use since Nov. 25, 1946. 


VERDOL, in stencil capital letters, 
for insecticides. Filed June 28, 1947, by 
Standard Oil Co., Whiting, Indiana. 
Claims use since Feb. 9, 1929. 
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Nu-Lear, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for fertilizers. Filed Aug. 12, 1946, 
by California Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Calif. Claims use since July 1, 
1946. 

Berco, in heavy capital letters, for 
insecticides. Filed June 27, 1946, by Ber- 
wyn Chemical Co., Inc., Berwyn, Pa. 
Claims use since Nov. 20, 1949. 

RAPiITOX, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for active chemical ingredient for 
use in manufacture of insecticides. Filed 
Dec. 11, 1946, by Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del. Claims use since Nov. 
8, 1946. 

Amoco, in heavy capital letters 
within torch-oval. For insecticide con- 
taining DDT, disinfectant and anti-freeze 
solution. Filed Dec. 17, 1946, by Amer- 
ican Oil Co., Baltimore. Claims use since 
July 2, 1946. 

GAVICIDE, in outline capital letters, 
for insecticides, and fungicides. Filed Feb. 
7, 1947, by Pacific Guano Co., Berkeley, 
Calif. Claims use since September, 1944. 

BENZOPHEN, in small capital let- 
ters for fungicide lotion for the treatment 
of animals. Filed Feb. 25, 1947, by Day 
Chemical Co., Newark, N.J. Claims use 
since Nov. 1, 1929. 

ORTHENE, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for parasiticides; namely insecticides 
and fungicides, herbicides, spray adjuvants, 
soil fumigants, animal repellants, germi- 
cidal detergents and compounds which 
influence specific physiological processes 
in plants. Filed Mar. 10, 1947, by Cal- 
ifornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Richmond, 
Calif. Claims use since Feb. 7, 1947. 

SociaAL, in sans serif capital let- 
ters, for insecticidal carriers and solvents. 


Filed March 10, 1947 by Standard Oil Co. 


Classified 


of California, San Francisco. Claims use 
since November, 1934. 

GAMMOL, in heavy capital letters, 
for parasiticides, namely, insecticides and 
fungicides. Filed April 15, 1947, by 
California Spray-Chemical Corp., Rich- 
mond, Calif. Claims use since Mar. 20, 
1947. 

LEXONE, 1m script caps and lower 
case, for insecticides and insecticidal com- 
positions. Filed Apr. 18, 1947, by E. I. 
duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. Claims use since Feb. 5, 
1947. 

PyrocipeE Mutticipe, The letters 
P and M extending over the other let- 
ters, white on dark background, for in- 
secticides and concentrated extracts for 
use therein. Filed May 24, 1947, by Me- 
Laughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Claims use since Apr. 17, 1947. 

APS, in tall capital letters, for 
aromatic hydrocarbon solvents to be used 
in the manufacture of insecticide concen- 
trates. Filed May 26, 1947, by John 
Powell & Co., Inc., New York. Claims 
use since on or about Feb. 7, 1946. 

QD, in tall capital letters for fun- 
gicides, antiseptics, disinfectants, and 
germicides. Filed May 26, 1947, by John 
Powell & Co., Inc., New York. Claims 
use since on or about Mar. 31, 1947. 

THERMO-PHOs, in capital letters, 
for phosphatic fertilizers. Filed Apr. 23, 
1947, by Permanente Metals Corp., Oak- 
land, Calif. Claims use since on or about 
Aug. 31, 1946. 

Rat-Tu, in capital letters, for 
preparation for killing rats and other 
rodents. Filed Oct. 25, 1946, by Robert 
H. Harkins, doing business as Nott Manu- 
facturing Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Claims 
use since Oct. 8, 1946. 


Advertising 


Rates for classified advertisements are 
ten cents per word, $2.00 minimum, ex- 
cept those of individuals seeking em- 
ployment, where the rate is five cents 
per word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3lst St. 
New York 1. Closing date: Ist of month. 


Positions Open 


Salesman Wanted by a national 
manufacturer of insecticides and 
fungicides: 1 salesman, preferably 
with agricultural education or back- 
ground, to cover area in Northern 
California. Straight salary plus 
traveling expenses. Address Box 196 
eare of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Economic Entomologist Wanted: 
To serve in technical service capacity 
for prominent manufacturer of in- 
secticides and fumigants. Duties will 


include technical liaison between sales, 
research and customers. Travel re- 
quired from New York City base. 
Fundamental training in entomology 
and some field experience required. 
Include resume of training, experi- 
ence, personal data, salary require- 
ments and recent snapshot, if avail- 
able, in reply. Address Box 197 care 
of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Two Salesmen Wanted: By national 
manufacturer, two salesmen, one to 
travel Pennsylvania and one Caro- 
linas, technically trained in _horti- 
culture and entomology, to sell in- 
secticides, fungicides, herbicides. 
Salary, bonus, traveling expenses. 
Address Box 198 care of Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Wanted Insecticide Sls. Mgr: Insec- 
ticide sales manager for Midwestern 
mfgr. entering’ retail insecticide 
field. Four thousand established out- 
lets on other products manufactured 
by the company. Excellent opportun- 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
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ity for man experienced in the sale of 
insecticides. Address Box 199 care of 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Wanted: Energetic young man, 
experienced in agricultural insecti- 
cides. Must be capable directing sales 
and manufacturing program. Newly 
organized insecticide company has 
real opportunity for right man. Write 
Valley Chemical Co., Greenville, 
Mississippi, giving ful] details, ex- 
perience, education, age and expected 
salary. 


Insecticide Sales—Man experienced 
in field wanted by leading manu- 
facturer located in East. Position 
would entail covering cotton belt and 
southwest. Good opportmnity with 
future for right man. Give full de- 
tails, experience, etc., to Box 201 care 
of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Position Wanted 


5 ee her ee 


Chemist, B.S. 1943 desires technical 
sales position. Familiar with insecti- 
cides—DDT, piperonyl butoxide, ben- 
zene hexachloride, chlordane, etc. .. . 
also synthetic resins. Will travel. 
Address Box 200 care of Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous 


Private Label Packaging — Large 
modern plant in mid-west can pack 
large or small lots of cartons, cans, 
bags, barrels, and also supply most 
type packages and many chemicals if 
required for your private label prod- 
uct. If you have a private brand 
problem, consult us. Address Box 202 
care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


For Sale: Technical DDT powder 
packed in 5 lb. tins, six tins to the 
case. Any quantity up to 15,000 lbs. 
Minimum setting point 89 degrees. 
For further details, write Box 203 
care of Agricultural Chemicals. 


Chemist-Entomologist 
for 
Insecticide Formulations 


Large Eastern chemical manufacturer 
needs experienced chemist with ento- 
mological background and record of 
successful accomplishment to develop 
formulations for agricultural and house- 
hold use. Send full information on 
training, experience, and expected 
salary. 7 

The appearance of this advertisement 
has been announced in our own organi- 
zation. 


Address BOX 195 
c’o AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Young Offers New System 
Young Machinery ' Coa., 

Muncy, Pa., has announced its manu- 

facture of a new blending system 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 


Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology — Research 
Entomology — Legal Service 


Eighteen Years consulting work. 
Thirty years technical agriculture. 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave., Albany 6, Calif. 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands; Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, ‘State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISOR ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports of 
fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, ad- 
vertising and compliance with law. 


1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


especially adaptable to the small dust 
mixer’s needs. The system includes 
the intergrated use of a brush sifter, 
elevator, agitated hopper, machine 
blender and mixer. The latter serves 
the dual purpose of mixing and feed- 
ing customer's bagging device, accord- 
ing to H. T. Young, proprietor. 


o 

Georgi to Co-op Office 

United Cooperatives, Int., has 
announced the appointment of Ed. 
Georgi as technical advisor in its 
Philadelphia office, under the man- 
agership of R. Wayne Mills. Mr. 
Georgi was formerly with the White- 
marsh Laboratories of Pennsylvania 
Salt Co. 


New Name for Gen. Chem. 
General Chemical Company 
was merged November 1 with its 
parent firm, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. As of that date the afhliate 
will be known as “General Chemical 
Division,” Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation. The announcement 
says that no change in management 
or personnel is involved, and that 
except for the change in name, opera- 
tions will be conducted as usual. 
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Ah, Memories ! 


UMAN memory is notoriously short. Elephants 
may remember,—but, given half a chance, the 
first thing a human does is forget. That is particularly 
true in the case of busy persons in business and indus- 
try. Unless they are constantly reminded of you and 
your products, other matters,—and possibly competi- 
tive products,— move into their minds to replace 
thoughts of you. Hence, the farflung growth of mod- 
ern advertising, the science of never letting people 
forget you. 
And in the field of chemicals for agriculture, 
memories too are short,—but, never will they have a 
chance to forget if you advertise regularly in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 3lst STREET 


NEW YORK 1 
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TALE ENDS 


Ray L. Cuff, probably the 
world’s foremost proponent of the 
use of DDT and other insecticides on 
cattle to increase their general health 
and well-being ... as well as their 
weight, recently suggested at a Kan- 
sas City gathering that “Red meat 
will repel the reds.” “We are having 
dinned into our ears ... that if we 
don’t feed western Europe, the peo- 
ple are going down into the rathole 
of Communism,” he said. “Let's feed 
people and not parasites,” he contin- 
ued. “Without one more head of 
livestock and without one extra pound 
of feed we are already increasing the 
poundage of meat that is being pro- 
duced by the reduction of preventable 
losses ...” It’s a fact that cattle lose 
weight when supporting thousands of 
insect parasites, and that the use of 
DDT can and does increase meat pro- 
duction. Well, what are we waiting 
for? Maybe YOU can answer that 


one. 
° 


The Washington Post in re- 
porting the recent meeting of Eco- 
nomic Poisons Control Officials, re- 
ferred to the group as “Insecticidists.” 
Maybe this will be a new possibility 
for discussion in numerous commit- 
tees on nomenclature, already wrest- 
ling with the knotty problem of names 
for organic chemical toxicants. 


The St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau bulletin warns its readers 
against “Humus” peddlers who sell 
fertilizer materials of unknown qual- 
ity to home owners. In one case a 
buyer contracted to pay $210 for an 
application of “blood and humus” 

. a concoction which under labora- 
tory analysis was proved to be prac- 
tically worthless, and worth about 
$2.50 per hundred pounds. The total 
cost should have been around $12, 
the bulletin states. Looks like more 
education is needed so far as the 
public is concerned. The good name 
of reputable fertilizer manufacturers 
is ample protection against such 
frauds. 
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OF THE MONTH 


... controlled with Fortified Red Squill 


Wi" the storage season coming on, rat 
control becomes of immediate importance. 

The grains, foodstuffs and finished and packaged 
foods that are being warehoused now are needed 
for our own consumption and to feed the hungry 
peoples of Europe and Asia. The $50,000,000 bill 
for rat-food is this year more than an economic 
waste, it can become a human tragedy. 

Against this threat, Red Squill is a major weapon. 
It is the only material known to com- 
merce that can be safely used for the 


control of rats in places where focd- 


stuffs are prepared or stored. It thus offers an attrac- 
tive sales opportunity for the winter months. 

Prentox Fortified Red Squill, in powder or liquid 
form, provides a uniformly lethal rodenticide con- 
centrate. Formulated with suitable baits in a concen- 
tration of 10% by weight, it provides the required 
minimum lethal dose, and gives the slow-acting 
toxicity so that the animals in most cases die out- 
of-doors. 

Further information on Prentox Forti- 
fied Red Squill, and its formulation into 


baits, is available on request. 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO., Inc. 


110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N, Y. 


9 SO. CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


PRENTOX PEST-TESTED CONCENTRATES SOLD TO 


INSECTICIDE MANUFACTURERS ONLY 


DDT CONCENTRATES + SABADILLA DUST CONCENTRATE + PYRETHRUM PRODUCTS «+ 


CHLORDANE CONCENTRATES + CUBE POWDER 
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Colorado Potato Beetle 


Leptinotarsa decemlineata. 
Approximately 9 times 
natural size. 
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oe eee C H | 
of is The Colorado potato beetle is another dangerous agricultural pest 

4 “tn successfully controlled with insecticidal formulations containing Santo- FU) 
* bane — Monsanto's DDT. Formulators have come to prefer Santobane 

because it is a free-flowing, uniform, granular substance that can be ity 


easily solubilized, emulsified or milled. 
There is plenty of Santobane available for your requirements. ‘ SOli 
Inquiries regarding the properties, formulation and uses of Santo- MA 

; bane will be promptly handled by— MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


a COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second Street, SEEC 
if - St. Louis 4, Missouri. Santobane: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of- CHI 
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SERVING INDUSTRY ...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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